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Art. 1. Continuation of the account of Lord Bolingbroke’s 


l Works. 
: W WAVING given our readers a view of his Lordthip’s 
- H fecond and third effays, we now proceed to his fourth, 
2 which treats of authosity.in matters of religion. And 
. here every unprejudiced reader will find many things to ad- 
r4 mire, will meet with many juft and ftriking obfervations on 
: menand manners, and will be highly pleafed to fee the cha- 
tagter and conduct of ambitious, defigning, and interefted 
7 -ecclefiaftics, placed in aftrong and clear light. There are, 
4 indeed, many exceptionable things advanced in it; which, in 
2 fo long an effay, and on fuch a fubjeét, will naturally be ex- 
d pected by fuch as are acquainted with his Lordfhip’s character ; 
7 but notwithftanding this, it is a mafterly performance, and 
m fhews uncommon cbilities. 
5 He introduces it with obferving, that all men are apt tohave 
1S an high conceit of their own underftandings and to be tena- 
: cious of the opinions they profefs, and yet that almoft all of 
- them are guided by the underftandings of others, not by thejr 
own, and may be faidmoretruly to adopt, than to beget their opi- 
nions. * Nurfes,’ fays he, ‘parents, pedagogues, and after them 
7 ‘ all,andabove themall,that univerfal pedagogue Cuftom, fill the 
7a . © mind with notions, which it had no fhare in framing, which 
, hes) . © It receives as paflively as it:receives the impreflions of out- 


* ward objects, and which, left to itfelf, it would never have 
Vor, XI, B framed 
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framed perhaps, or would have examined afterwards. Thus 
prejudices are eftablifhed by education, and habits by cuftom. 
We are taught to think what others think, not how to think 
for ourfelves ; and whilft the memory is loaded, the under- 
ftanding remains unexercifed, or exercifed in fuch trammels, 
as conftrain its motions,’ and direét its pace, till that which 
was artificial becomes in fome fort natural, and the mind 

can go no other. 
‘ Wrong notions, and falfe principles, begot in this man- 
ner by authority, may be called properly enough the baftards 
of the mind ; and yet they are nurfed and preferved by it, 
as if they were the legitimate iflue; nay, they are even 
deemed to be fo by the mind itfelf. "The mind grows fond 
of them accordingly, and this miftaken application of felf- 
love, makes many zealous to defend, and propagate them 
by the fame kind of authority, and by every other fort of im- 
pofition. Thus they are perpetuated, and as they contraét 
the ruft of antiquity, they grow to be more refpected. The 
fact that was delivered at firft on very fufpicious teftimony, 
becomes indifputable ; and the opinion that was fcarce pro- 
blematical becomes a demonftrated propofition. Nor is 
this at all wonderful. We lookat original, through inter- 
mediate authority, and it appears greater and better than it 
is really ; juft as objects of fight are fometimes magnified by 
an hazy medium. Men who would have been deemed ig- 
ncrant, or mad, or knavifh, if they had been our cotempo- 
raries, are reverenced as prodigies of learning, of wifdom, 
and of virtue, becaufe they lived many centuries ago. When 
their writings come down to pofterity, pofterity might judge 
indeed of their characters on better grounds than report and 
tradition: but the fame authority, which fhewed them in a 
halflight, fcreens them in a full one. Paraphrafes and com- 
mentaries accompany their writings: their miftakes are 
excufed, their contradictions are feemingly reconciled, their 
abfurdities are varnifhed over, their puerilities are reprefented 
as marks of the moft amiable fimplicity, their enthufiaftical 
rants as the language of the moft fublime genius, or even of 
infpiration; and as this is often done with much {fkilful 
plaufibility, fo it is always aided by the ftrong prepoffeffions 
that have been created in their favour. The firft traditional 
authorities that handed down fantaftic fcience, and erro- 
mecus opinions, might be no better than the original au- 
lierities that impofed them. But they were fufficient for 
the time ; and when error had once taken root deeply in the 
minds of men, tho’ knowledge increafed, and rea‘on was 
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better cultivated, yet they ferved principally to defend and 
embellith it. Truths, that have been difcovered in the moft 
enlightened ages and countries, have been by fuch means as 
thefe fo blended with the errors of the darkeft, that the whole 
mafs of learning, which we boaft of at this hour, muft be 
feparated, and fifted at great expence, like the ore of a poor 
mine ; and like that too will hardly pay the cofts. 

‘ It may found oddly, but it is true in many cafes, to fay, 
that if men had learned lefs, their way to knowledge would 
be fhorter and eafier. It is indeed fhorter and eafier to pro- 
ceed from ignorance to knowledge, than from error. They 
who are in the laft, muit unlearn before they can learn to 
any good purpofe ; and the firft part of this double tafk is not 
in many refpeéts the leaft difficult, for which reafon it is fel- 
dom undertaken. ‘The vulgar,. under which denomination 
we muft rank, on this occafion, almoft all the fons of Adam, 
content themfelves to be guided by vulgar opinions. ‘They 
know little, and believe much. They examine and judge 
for themfelves in the common affairs of life fometimes, and 
not always even in thefe. But the greateft and the nobleft 
objects of the human mind, are very tranfiently, at beft, the 
objects of theirs. On all thefe, they refign themfelves to 
the authority that prevails among the men with whom they 
live. Some of them want the means, all of them want the 
will, to do more; and, as abfurd as this may appear in fpe- 
culation, it is beft, perhaps, upon the whole, the human 
nature and the nature of government confidered, that it 
fhould be as it is. 

© Scholars and philofophers, will demand to be éxcepted 
out of the vulgar in this fenfe. But they have not a jutt 
claim to be fo excepted. They profefs to feek truth without 
any other regard ; and yet the tafk of unlearning error is too 
hard for them. They fet out in this fearch with the fame 
prejudices, and the fame habits that they who negleét it 
have, and they lean on authority in more cafes than the 
others. Ifthey improve and employ their reafon more, it 
is only to degrade her the more; for they employ her al- 
ways in fubordination to another guide, and never truft 
themfelves wholly to her conduét, even when authority can- 
not have the appearance of authority, without her approba- 
tion. The tafk of unlearning error, and laying authority 
afide in the fearch of truth, is not only Hard in itfelf, but it 
becomes harder ftill by two confideratioris, ‘as it implies a 
felf-denial of vanity, and of ambition. Scholars are often- 
tatious of their learning, and tho’ he who has read much, 
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will not arrive at truth fo foon, nor fo furely, as he who has 
thought much, yet will he make a greater glare, and draw 
more admiration to himfelf, ‘The man who accumulates 
authorities of philofophers, of fathers, and of councils to 
eftablith an opinion that muft be founded in reafon, and be 
acrecable to the common-fenfe of mankind, or be founded 
in nothing, is not unlike the child who choofes a crown in 
feveral pieces of brafs, rather than a guinea in One piéce of 
gold. Thus, again, we muft not imragine that we behold an 
example of modefty and moderation, when we fee a whole 
fect of philofophers fubmit to the authority of one, as Pa- 
gans, Chriftians, and Mahometans did in their turns, and for 
many ages, to that of Ari/fotle ; whilft they dared to reafon in ~ 
no other form, nor onany other prineiplés than thofe which he 
had-prefcribed, It is in truth an example of rank ambition. 
Such men, like the flaves who domineer ‘in abfolate monar- 
chies, intend by their fubmiffion to a fupreme tyrant to ac~ 
quire the means of exercifing tyranny m their turns. 
* There are innumerable cafes in common life, and many 
in arts and f{ciences, whetein we mutt content ourfelves, ac- 
cording to the condition of our natures, ‘with probability, 
and rely on authority for want of the means, or opportu- 
nities of knowledge. I rely on the authority of my Cook, 
when I eat my foup; onthe authority of my Apothecary, 
when I take a dofe of rhubarb; on that of Graham, when I 
buy my watch, and on that of Sir Z/aac Newton, when I 
believe in the doctrine of gravitation: becaufe I am neither 
cook, apothecary, watchmaker, nor mathematician. But 
I am a rational creature, and am therefore obliged to judge 
for myfelf in all thofe cafes where reafon alone is the judge ; 
the judge of the thing itfelf; for even in the others, reafon 
is the judge of the authority. My Parfon might reproach 
me very juftly with the folly of going through the journey 
of life without opening the eyes of my mind, and employing 
my intelle€tual fight. But my Parfom grows impertinent 
when he would perfuade me, like thofe of your church, to 
remain in voluntary blindnefs; or like thofe of ours, to let 
him fee for me, tho” my eyes are open, tho’ my faculties of 
vifion are, at Jeaft, as good as his, and tho’ Ihave all the fame 
objects of fight before my eyes that he has before his. 
‘ Refignation to authority will appear the more abfurd, if 
we confider, that by it we run two rifks inftead of one. We 
may deceive ourfelves no doubt. But is the divine, is the 
philofopher infallible ? We fhall not mean to deceive our- 
felves moft certainly : but the Divine, or the Philofopher may 
* intend 
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intend to deceive us. He may find his account in it, and 
deceit may be his trade. Had thefe men that fuperiority over 
others, which fome of them haye aflumed ; did the fublime 
objects of divine philofophy appear to them, tho’ they do 
not appear fo to us, in the effulgence of an immediate and 
direét light, there Would be fome better reafon than there is 
for a dependance on their authority, at leaft in one refpect. 
We might own their knowledge fufficient to eftablith this 
authority, whatever we thought of their candour and fince- 
rity. But God has dealed more equally with his human 
creatures. There is no fuch fuperiority of fome, over others, 
They who exercife their reafon, and improve their know- 
ledge the moft, are dazzled and blinded, whenever they at- 
tempt to look beyond the reflected light wherein it is given 
us to contemplate the exiftence, the nature, the attributes, 
and the will of God relativelyto man. They who pretend 
to face, like fo many intelle¢tual eagles, the fun of eternal 
wifdom, and to fee in that abyfs of fplendour, are fo truly 
metaphyfical madmen, that he who attends to them, and 
relies on them, muft be mad likewife.’ 
His Lordfhip goes on to obferve, thatthe more important 
any fubject is, the more reafon we have to be on our ‘guard 
againft the impofitions and feductions of authority, and to 
judge in the beft manner we can for ourfelves ; that the all- 
wife God has difpofed the univerfal order fo, that every man 
4s, by his nature, capable of acquiring a certain and fufficient 
knowledge of thofe things, which are the moft important to 
him, whilft he is left to probability and belief about others ; 
shat natural theology refts on a better foundation than autho- 
rity,sof any kind; and that the duties of natural religion, and 
the fins againft it, are held out to us by the conftitution of 
our nature, and by daily experience, in characters fo vifible, 
that he who runs may read them. 

This train of refleétion leads him to obferve farther, that the 
truth of revelation is an object of reafon, and to be tried by 
it; and that the firft publifhers of Chriffianity did not reft the 
eaufe primarily, or folely, on authority of any kind, but fub- 
mitted the gofpel, and the authority of thofe who publifhed 
it, to the examination of reafon, as any other fyftem even of 
divine philofophy ought to be fubmitted. 

Since the prerogative of reafon was thus eftablifhed over 
revelation originally, he thinks it proper to enquire how far 
this prerogative extends now, and whether it be leffened, or 
fncreafed, by length oftime. Of the two forts of evidence for 
the truth, and divinity of se Chriftian revelation, the exter- 
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nal comes firft under examination ; and with regard to this, 
he thinks it has been diminifhed by time, and tells us, with a 
fneer, that divines would do better, if they trufted more tu 

race and faith to fupply this diminution, and lefs to their own 
fill, in the eftablifhment of the external proofs of a traditional 
revelation. 

As to interna! evidence he obferves, that divines found it 
high, and build much upon it, but that their proceeding is 
alike abfurd and licentious, and that the internal evidences of a 
divine revelation neither are, nor can be, fuch pofitive proofs 
as they are pretended to be. After thishe proceeds to con- 
fider an objection that has been urged againft all religions that 
afiume themfelves founded on divine Revelation. The ob- 
jection is this; that all fuch religions are incompatible with 
civi] Sovereignty, becaufe they introduce a private confcience 
that may be, and often is, contrary to the public confcience 
of the ftate; and not only fet up private judgment in oppofi- 
tion to that of the legiflature, but inforce the dictates of it by a 
greater authority, even by that of God himfelf. His Lord- 
fhip endeavours to defend the Chriftian religion, againft which 
this objection is particularly directed, and tells us that no reli- 
gion ever appeared inthe world, whofe natural tendency was 
fo much directed to promote the peace and happinefs of man- 
kind, 

‘ If it has had a contrary effect, fays he, it has had it appa- 
* rently, notreally ; theology isin fault, not religion. ‘The- 
“ ology is a fcience that may be compared juftly to the box 
© of Pandora. Many good things Jie uppermoft in it. But 
« many evil, lie under them, and {catter plagues and defolation 
¢ through the world. If we cannot fhut the box, itis of ufe, 
© however, to know that the box is open ; and to be convinced 
‘ the more of this truth, let us make a general analyfe of Chri- 
‘ flianity, and then obferve, as generally, the rife, progrefs, 
* and effects of theology.’ | 

He obferves, in the firft place, that Chrifianity is founded 
on the univerfal law of nature. He does not fay that Chri- 
ftianity is a republication of the law of nature, but affirms 
that the gofpel teaches the great and fundamental principle of 
this law, univerfal benevolence ; recommends the precepts of 
it, and commands the obfervation of them in particular in- 
{tances occafionally, always fuppofes them, always enforces 
them, and makes tie law of right reafon a law in every poffible 
definition of the word. Future rewards and punifhments he 
thinks are not original nor direct fanctions of the law of nature, 
but iells us they became fuch when the Ch i/ian revelation 

was 
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was made. ‘They are, fays he, original fanctions of Céri- 
« flianity, and Chriftianity which includes, was defigned to 
«“inforce, the law of nature. We may, therefore, be allow- 
ed to wander, and to feck the reafon, why the law of an- 
ture, thus enforced, has ferved fo little to correct the man- 
ners of men, and to promote the peace and happinefs of the 
world? Why Chriftianity has ferved, on the contrary, to 
determine men to violate the very law itconfirms, and has 
opened a new fource of mifchief whereever it has prevailed, 
I faid above, that theology is in fault, not religion. We 
fhall fee this verified in every part of the anlayfe we make 
of Chriftianity.’ 

After fhewing briefly how Divines have corrupted that plain 
fyftem of natural religion which the gofpel prefents us with, 
his Lordfhip goes on to obferve, that there are two other parts 
befides this of natural religion, into which Chri/tianity may be 
analyfed, and which have Site corrupted alike by theology, wz, 
duties fuperadded to thofe of natural religion, and articles of belief 
that reafon neither could difcover, nor can comprehend. 
« As impracticable as fome, fays he, and as incredible as 
‘ others may feem, the duties required to be practifed, and the 
 propofitions required to be believed are concifely and plainly 
« enough exprefled in the gofpel, in the original gofpel pro- 
‘ perly fo called, which Chri/t taught, and which his four 
« evangelifts recorded. But they have been rendered, fince 
« they were firft publifhed, and they began to be fo as foon as 
‘ they were publifhed, extremely voluminous and intricate, 
¢ The duties, external duties at leaft, have been multiplied 
< by ecclefiaftical policy, that profited of the natural fuper- 
¢ ftitionof mankind. The articles of belief have been mul- 
‘ tiplied, and complicated by cabaliftical notions taken from 
. 
s 
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the ‘fews, and by metaphyfical refinements taken from 
heathen theology, Children fuffer often for the fins of their 
fathers. Butin this cafe, the rule is inverted. The gof- 
pel gave birth to Chri/tian theology, and the gofpel fuffers for 
the fins of her licentious offspring; of that ecclefiaftical 
order, I mean, who affecting to be called religious, have 
proved themfelves to be the moft irreligious fociety that was 
ever formed, and the moft hurtful too, as he who compares, 
thro’ the whole feries of their own hiftory, the little good, 
with the infinite mifchief they have done, mutt confefs.’ 

As to the precepts of morality contained in the gofpels, his 
Lordfhip obferves, that fome of them are not fo much pofi- 
tive duties, as inftances of greater purity and Chriftian per- 
fection, and rather recommended than commanded, One of 
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the inftances he produces is the love of our enemies and perfecu- 
tors; a precept fo fublime, that he doubts whether it was ever 
exactly obferved any more under the law of grace, than 
under the law of nature, tho’ fome appearances of it may 
be found, he thinks, under both, and at leaft as many under 
one as under the other. Befides thefe we are told that there 
are fome duties which feem directed to the Fews only, and 
fome which feem direéted more immediately to the difciples of 
Chrift. Of the firft fort is that injunction which reftrains di- 
vorces to the cafe of adultery, and thofe directions which 
tend to render the worfhip of God more intellectual, and the 
practice of good works lefs ve. Of the fecond 
fort are certain duties enjoined in the fermon on the mount, 
and in other parts of the gofpel, which feem fit enough, his 
Lordfhip thinks, for a religious fect, or order of men Hike the 
E ffenians, but are by no means practicable in the general fociety 
of mankind. To refift noinjury, totake no care for to-mor- 
row, to neglect providing for the common neceffaries of life, 
and to fell all to follow Chri/t, might, ’tts faid, be properly 
exacted from thofe who were his companions, and his difciples 
in a ftri€ter fenfe, like the fcholars of Pythagoras, admitted 
within the curtain ; but reafon and experience both fhew that, 
confidered as general duties, they are impracticable, incon~ 
fiftent with natural inftinét, as well as laws and quite deftruct- 
ive of fociety. He now proceeds as follows. 
¢ If this now be, as it is moft certainly, a true, tho’ gene- 
ral and fhort reprefentation of the moral duties contained in 
the gofpel, and added to thofe of natural religion, both 
which confift in piety towards God, and benevolence to- 
wards man, will any difciple of the philofopher of Mal- 
mesbury pre{ume to maintain, that the objection raifed againft 
religion has the leaft force on account of them, or that the 
render it inconfiftent with civil fovereignty ? He who fhould 
maintain it, would fall below notice, and not deferve an 
anfwer. But if the objection be ievelled againft the number- 
lefs duties fuperadded to thofe of the gofpel, inftead of being 
levelled againft the few that have been fuperadded by the 
ofpel to thofe of natural religion, it will be unanfwerable. 
hofe of the former fort have been fo increafed, efpecially 
in matters of rites, of ceremonies, and of external devo- 
tion, by the authority of the church, and in the courfe of 
ages, that they overload and ftifle, as it were, true religion ; 
nay that they fubftitute in lieu of it a carnal religion, fuch as 
that of the Few, and thofe of paganifm were. That the 
religion inftituted by AZo/es was {uch in outward appear- 
ance, 
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€ ance, in — quidem, {ays Spencet, out Divines admit. 
¢ But they affert that inwardly, in penetrali, it was divine 
¢ and myftic. The Heathen faid the fame of theirs ; and in 
‘ truth, if theirs were not very divine, they were very my- 
‘ ftical. Chriftianity has completed the round, and has been 
¢ brought back, in many countries at leaft, from the fim- 
¢ plicity of the gofpel to the pageantry and fuperftition of 
‘ Heathen and ‘fewi/b obfervances.” ' . 
His Lordfhip goes on to {peak of articles of faith, which 
make a third and laft part of his analyfe of Chriffianity. It 
is this part, he obferves, that has furnifhed matter of ftrife, 
contention, and all uncharitablenefs, even in, as well as 
from, the apoftolical age; it is this that has added a motive 
the more, and one that is ftronger than any other, to animo- 
fity and hatred, to wars and maffacres, and to that cruel prin- 
cipke which was never known till Chriffians introduced it 
into the world, to perfecution for opinions, for opinions 
often of the moft abftraét fpeculation, and of the leaft im- 
portance to civil or religious interefts; it {s this, whofe 
effects have been fo fatal to the peace and happinefs of man- 
kind, that nothing which the enemies of religion can fay 
on the fubjeét will be exaggerated beyond the truth. * But 
¢ ftill, continues he, the charge they bring will be ru | 
¢ brought. Thefe effects have not been caufed by the solpe > 
* but by the fyftem raifed upon it. Not by the revelations 
of God, but by the inventions of men, we diftinguifhed 
before between the original and the traditional proofs, and 
we mutt diftinguifh here between the original and tradi- 
tional matter of thefe revelations. The gofpel of Chri/? 
is one thing, the gofpel of St. Paul, and of all thofe who 
have grafted after him on the fame ftock, is another. 
* I will not fay that one article of belief alone is neceflary 
to make men Chriftians, the belief that ‘fe/us was the 
Meffiah promifed to the ews, and foretold by their pro- 
phets. ‘Tchis may be the primary, but it is not the fole 
object of our faith, There are other things doubtlefs con- 
tained in the revelation he made of himfelf, dependent on, 
and relative to this article, without the belief of which, I 
fuppofe our Chriffianity would be very defective. But this 
I fay ; the articles of belief, which Chri? himfelf exaéted 
by what he faid, and by what he did, have been lengthened 
immeafurably ; and we may add both unneceffarily and 
prefumptuoufly by others fince his time. The fyftem of 
religion, which Chrif? publifhed, and his Evangelifts re- 
corded, is 4 compleat fyftem to all the purpofes of true 
¢ religion, 
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religion, natural, and revealed. It contains all the duties 
of the former, it enforces them by afferting the divine 
miffion of the publifher, who proved his aflertion. at the 
fame time by his miracles, and it enforces the whole law 
of faith by promifing rewards, and threatning punifhments, 
which he declares he will diftribute when he comes to judge 
the world. Befides which, if we do not acknowledge the 
fyftem of belief and practice, which Fe/us, the énither as 
well as author of our faith, left behind him to be in the 
extent in which he revealed and. left it, complete and 
perfect, we muft be reduced to the grofleft abfurdity, and 
to little lefs than blafphemy. 

¢ Thefe reafons, which cut up the root of artificial the- 
ology, deferve, for that reafon, to be more fully explained. 
If we do not acknowledge them, we aflume that the fon 
of God, who was fent by the father to make a new cove- 
nant with mankind, and to eftablifh a fpiritual kingdom on 
the ruins of Paganifm, and the reformation at leaft of ‘/u- 
daifm, executed his commiffion imperfectly ; we aflume, 
that he died to redeem mankind from fin, and from death 
the wages of fin, but that he left them at the fame time 
without fufficient information concerning that faith in him, 
and that obedience to his law, which could alone make 
this redemption effectual to all the gracious purpofes of it, 
fince we might rife to Immortality indeed by the merits of 
his paffion, but this refurre€tion might be to Stem too, 
unlefs an entire faith in him, co-operating with our im- 
perfect obedience, juftified and faved us. In fhort we 
aflume, that they who were converted to Chriffianity by 
Chrift himfelf, and who died before the fuppofed imper- 
fection of his revelation had been fupplied by the apoftles; 
by Paul particularly, lived and died without a fufficient 
knowledge of the terms of falvation, than which nothing 
can be faid more abominable. Natural religion may be 
collected, flowly, perhaps, tho’ fufficiently by natural reafon, 
from the works of God, wherein he manifefts his will to 
mankind. But areligion, revealed by God himfelf imme- 
diately, muft have been complete and perfect from the firft 
promulgation in the mind of every convert to it, according 
to all our ideas of order: and if we confider it as a cove- 
nant of grace, the covenant muft have been made at once, 
according to all thefe ideas, and all thofe of juftice. No new 
articles of belief, no new duties, could be made neceflary 
to falvation afterwards, without changing the covenant : and 
at that rate how many new covenants might there not be? 
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How often, I fay it with horror, might not God change his 
mind 
‘ Will it be urged, as an anfwer to what has been faid 
that the explanations and additions, which have been made, 
were made by the fame authority that made the original co~ 
venant, in order to afcertain the terms, and to fecure the 
effet of it, and that there is therefore no reafon to find 
fault that they were made. But if this fhould be faid, in- 
ftead of removing one abfurdity and profanation, it will 
only ferve to advance another. The force of the objection 
refts on the very affertion contained in the anfwer, on the 
famenefs of the authority. If the additions were not faid to 
be made by the fame authority, they would be entitled to 
little regard, and the objection would vanifh. But fince 
they are {aid to be fo made, and fince they make a change in 
the covenant, for a covenant is changed by additional con- 
ditions, tho’ the original remain ftill in force, the objection 
is confirmed by the anfwer, and a farther abfurdity arifes 
from it, or the fame abfurdity appears in a new light. If it 
was neceflary that the apoftles, who were filled with the 
holy Ghoft, or other infpired perfons, fhould publifh by the 
affiftance of the fpirit any knowledge neceflary to falvation, 
which ‘Fefus had not taught: or explain the covenant of 
grace more perfectly than he had done, it follows that the 
third perfon of the trinity was employed to affift the fecond, 
in making a more full and perfe& publication of the gofpel, 
which comes too near the cafe of poor mortals, who want 
this affiftance to receive and practife the gofpe! as they ought, 
and to whom it is given to fupply the imperfection of their 
nature. Upon the whole, have we not reafon to diftinguifh 
with an holy fear between the original fyftem of Chrifti- 
anity, and the very beft, if that could be afcertained, of all 
thole difcordant fyfibend into which the pure ore of the gofpél 
has been fo often melted down, and caft anew, during fe- 
venteen centuries, at different times, and every time with 
fuch a mixture of human allay, that no one of them can 
carry, without fraud, the image and fuperfcription of our 
heavenly Cefar$ 
‘ Chriftianity, as it ftands in the gofpel, contains not only 
a complete but a very plain fyftem of religion ; itis in truth 
the fyftem of natural religion, and fuch it might have con- 
tinued to the unfpeakable advantage of mankind, if it had 
been propagated with the fame fimplicity with which it was 
originally taught by Chri/? himfelf ; but this could not have 
happened, unlefs it had pleafed the divine providence to prey 
* ferve 
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* ferve the purity of it by conftant interpofitions, and by ex- 
traordinary means fufficient to alter the ordinary rourfe of 
things. Such a conftant interpofition, and fuch extraordi- 
nary means, not being employed, Chriftianity was left very 
foon to fhift for itfelf, in the midit of a frantic world, and 
in an age when the moft licentious reafonings, and the moft 
extravagant fuperftitions, in opinion and practice, prevailed 
univerfally under the refpectable names of theology and me- 
taphylics; and when the Fews themfelves, on whofe reli- 
gion, and on the authority of whofe fcriptures Chriffianity 
was founded, had already gone far in corrupting both, by 
oral traditions and cabaliftical whimfies, by a mixture of 
notions taken from the Chaldaic weeny during their cap- 
tivity, and from the Grecian philofophy fince the expedition 
of Alexander. ‘The traces of thefe mixtures are difcernible. 
Thofe of Greek origin moft manifeftly ; and among them, 
thofe of Platoni/m are fo ftrongly marked, that it is impof- 
fible to miftakethem. ‘This philofophy was the very quint- 
efflence of the theology and metaphyfics which Plato, and 
Pythagoras before him, had imported into Greece. It had 
been extracted by the intenfe heat of the warmeft imagina- 
tion that ever Greece produced, and had contributed more 
than any other fyftem of paganifm to turn theifts into en- 
thufiafts, and to confirm that fondnefs for myftery, without 
an air of which no doétrine could pafs for divine : what 
effect all thefe circumftances had on Chriffianity, and how 
they ferved to raife an intricate, voluminous, and conten- 
tious fcience on foundations of the greateft fimplicity and 
plainnefs, it may be warth while to examine more particu- 
Jarly, and in fuch a detail as the nature of thefe effays, 
“ which are not defigned to be treatifes, and my confined 
© knowledge of antiquity, permit. The extent of one and 
€ the other will he fufficient, perhaps, for our purpofe.’ 

After this his Lordfhip difcourfes largely upon the unintelli- 
gibility of St. Paul’s gofpel, and endeavours to fhew that 
where it is intelligible it is often abfurd, or profane, or trifling. 
The doctrine of paffive obedience, which he fuppofes the 
apoftle to teach, is produced as an inftance of its being moft 
intelligibly abfurd ; that of abfolute predeftination, which he 
likewife fuppofes the apoftle to teach, of its being moft intel- 
ligibly profane: the one, ’tis faid, is repugnant to common 
fenfe ; the other to all the ideas of God’s moral perfections, 
and either of them would be fufficient to fhake the credit even 
of Chrif’s gofpel, if they were contained in it. He Jikewife 
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e more fully and clearly on what original authority we reft 
. matters of religion, ani becaufe Plato’s works have been 
made, after the writings of St. Paul, a principal foundation 
of all that theology which has occafioned fo many difputes 
in the world, and has rendered the Chrifi2n religion obnox- 
joiis to the cavils of infidels, one of which cavils ‘his Lord- 
fhip undertakes to refute, by fhewing that it is not religion, 
but theology, which has done all the mifchief complained of 
fo loudly and fo juftly. 

He goes on to tnguire after the caufes of that ftrange mul- 
tiplication of feéts, which have grown up from the apofto- 
lical age to this, among Chriffians, and thinks that they are 
to be found in the metaphyfical madnefs of ‘philofophers mix- 
ing with the enthufiafin of the firft Chriffians, inthe cabalif- 
tical practice of -giving different fenfes to the fame paflages 
of holy writ, in the uncertainty of tradition, and in the ufe 
that a diftinét order of mien has made, ia every Chriflian 
ftate, of thefe and other circumftances to acquire dominion 
over private corifciences. On'the laft of thefe caufes he dif- 
courfes at gréat length, and with it concludes all he advances 
concerning authority in matters of religion: part of what 
he fays is, 

‘ ‘That religion is neceffary to ftrengthen, and that it con- 
tributes to fappoit government cannot be denied, I think, 
without contradicting reafon and experience both. This, 
adds he, fome men have been extravagant enough to do 
direétly : whilft others, have contradicted reafon and expe- 


¢ rience, juft as much, in a manner more likely ‘to impofe, 


and therefore more likely to do hurt, by propagating falfe 
conceptions of the Supreme Being, by perplexing the noti- 
ons of religion, and by affociating to it fuch as are really 
diftin@ from it. From hence-all the evil confequences, 
that are imputed to religion, have flowed immediately : and 
it is neceflary, therefore, in defence of it, to diftinguith 
clearly between what is really religion, and what has been 
induftrioufly, and is now habitually, confounded with it, 
and made to pafs for it. 

‘ Civil obligations are impofed by the laws of man; reli- 
gious obligations by thofe of God; and as the authority of 
the legiflator is far greater in one cafe than in the other, 
* fo is the fanétion of the law, eternal punifhment in another 
* life, inftead of temporal pains and penalties in this. If it 
* be faid, that befides this difference, .we are to confider how 
* much religion has a farther influence than civil government 
* can have, becaufe the former reaches to the inward-difpofi- 
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tions of ‘the heart and mind, whilft the other goes no far« 
ther than to regulate outward conduct ; I fhall neither deny 
the propofition, nor admit all the ufe that is made of it: but 
I fhall conclude from thence, how neceflary it is to the 
peace and welfare of mankind, that they be kept from jar- 
ring, which cannot be effectually prevented, unlefs the 
entire power of both remains in the fame hands. As lon 
as natural religion is alone concerned, this fhould not feem 
fo difficult ; But when revealed religions are eftablifhed, 
the difficulty becomes almoft infupérable. ‘The principles 
and duties of natural religion arife from the nature of things, 
and are difcerned by the reafon of man, according to that 
order which the author of all nature, and the giver of all 
reafon, has eftablifhed in the human fyftem. From hence 
too would arife the inftitutions of civil government, ina 
natural ftate, if the minds of legiflators were not corrupted 
previoufly by fuperftition. In thefe cafes, religion and civil 
government, arifing from the fame fpring, their waters 
would be intermixed, they would run in one ftream, and 
they might be eafily confined to the fame channel; if reve- 
lation did not introduce myfterious doétrines and rites, 
which it becomes foon a trade to teach and to celebrate. 

¢ Neither nature, nor reafon, could ever lead men to ima- 
gine two diftinct and independant focieties in the fame fo- 
ciety. This imagination was broached by ecclefiaftical am- 
bition ; and when it was once broached, it was fure to be pro- 
pagated by the felf-intereft of a whole order of men in ever 
country, and by the fuperftition of all the reft. A refed 
for religion begot a refpect for this order. The idea of re- 
ligion came to be affociated to that of church, or rather to 
be confounded with it, and church came to fignify this order 
of men even exclufively. This church, this religious fo- 
ciety, grew up in fome countries to be the tyrant, in others 
to be the rival of the ftate, on the authority of pretended re- 
velations among the heathens: and it is a melancholy truth, 
that the fame monftrous growth has been feen and felt, on 
the pretended authority of real revelations among Chri/fians. 
Such is the knavery and fuch the folly of mankind, that e 
example, antient nor modern, pagan nor Chriffian, can be 
produced of fuch an order of men once eftablifhed that has 
not aimed at acquiring from their inftitution, and that has 
not acquired, fooner.or Jater, immoderate wealth and ex- 
orbitant power. 

‘ Few men are fo little acquainted with the hiftory of the 
Chriftian world as not to know, that the wealth of this church 
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is equal, at leaft in many countrics, to that of the Egyptian 

church ; that the influence of the antient could not be greater 

than that of the modern magi over all ranks of men; and 

that the bifhop of Rome has exercifed, even over kings in 

many countries, a power which he claimed, in all, of the 

fame nature with that of the £thicpian church over kings 

of one country. 

‘ A religious fociety, by which is meaned, on this occa- 
fion, a clergy, is, or is not the creature of the ftate. If 
the firft, it follows, that this order, no more than others, 
which the ftate has inftituted for the maintenance of good 
government, can aflume any rights, or exercife any pow- 
ers, except fuch as the ftate has thought fit to attribute to it 5 
and that the ftate may, and ought to keep a conftant con- 
troul over it, not only to prevent ufurpations and abufes, 
but to direct the public and private influence of the clergy, 
in a ftri& conformity to the letter and fpirit of that contti- 
tution, the fervants of which, in a much truer fenfe they 
are, than what they affect fometimes to call themfelves, the 
ambafladors of God to other men. If the laft is faid, if it 
is aflerted, that the church is in any fort independant on the 
ftate, there arifes from this pretenfion the greateft abfurdity 
imaginable, that I mean of Imperium in Imperio: an em- 
pire of divine in an empire of human inftitution. It is in 
truth fo exprefsly contained in the very terms of the afler- 
tion, that none of the tedious fophiftical reafonings, which 
have been employed for the purpofe, can evade or dif- 

uife it. 

¢ One of thefe I will mention, becaufe it has a certain air 
of plaufibility, that impofes on many, and becaufe, if it 
cannot ftand a fhort and fair examination, as I think it 
cannot, the whole edifice of ecclefiaftical independency and 
grandeur falls to the ground. It has been faid then, that 
religious and civil focieties are widely diftinguifhed by the 
diftincét ends of their inftitutions, which imply neceflarily 
diftinét powers and a mutual independency ; that the end 
of one is the falvation of fouls, and that of the other the 
fecurity of temporal interefts ; that the {tate punifhes overt- 
acts, and can punifh nothing elfe, becaufe it can have 
cognizance of nothing that paffes in the mind and does not 
break out into criminal aéctions ; but that the church em- 
ploying her influence to temper the paffions, to regulate the 
inward difpofitions, and to prevent fins as well as crimes, 
is that tribunal at which even intentions are to be tried, and 
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< fins, that do not ripen into crimes, nor immediately affea 
* civil fociety, are to be punifhed. 
« Now, in anfwer to all this we may deny,’ with truth and 
reafon on our fide, that the avowed ends of religious, and 
the real ends of civil focieties, are fo diftin& as to require 
diftin&t powers, and a mutual independency. The falvar 
tion of fouls is not the immediate end of civil goyernment.: 
and I with it was not rather the pretence than the end of ec- 
clefiaftical policy. But if to abftain from evil, and to do 
good works, be means of falvation, the means of falvation 
are objects of civil government. It is the duty of princes 
and magiftrates to promote a ftriét obfervation of the law af 
nature, of private and public morality, and to-make thofe 
who live in fubjection to them good men, in order to make 
them good citizens. For this purpofe, the balance and 
the fword are put into their hands, that they.may meafure 
out punifhment to every one who injures the community, 
or does wrong to his neighbour ; and a rigorous punifhment 
of crimes, efpecially if it be lm with rewards and 
encouragements to virtue, for both are entrufted to the fame 
men ; is the fureft way, not only to reform the outward be- 
haviour, but to create an habitual inward difpofition to the 
¢ practice of religion,’ | 

His Lordfhip goes on to fhew the fallacy of what-has been 
advanced on this fubject by Mr. 7—n, whom he treats in .a 
very contemptuous and ungentec] manner, and then proceeds 
to obferve how a claim to univerfal property was fet on foot 
in favour of the faithful, thatis of Chri/fians, not many cen- 
turies after Chriffianity had been eftablifhed in the weft, .and 
how the bifhop of Rome claimed univerfal empire, not only 
over the religious, but over all civil focieties ; painting, in 
{trong colours, as he goes along, the avarice and ambition of 
the clergy» and the ftupid bigotry and implicit refignation of 
the laity. 

He likewife endeavours to point out the motives that influ- 
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enced Con/fantine to embrace and eftablifh the Chriffian reli- ° 


gion, and fhews how by means of it he was enabled the more 
effectually to purfue the great defigns of his ambition. The 
political views of Conffantine, in the eftablifhment of Chri- 
Stianity, we are told were to attach the fubjeéts of the empire 
more firmly to himfelf and his fucceflors, and the feveral na- 
tions that compofed it, to one another, by the bonds of a re- 


’ ligion common to all of them; to foften the ferocity of the 


armies ; to reform the licentioufnefs of the provinces, and 
by infufing a fpirit of moderation and fubmiffioa to govern- 
ment, 
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inent; to extinguifh thofe principles of avarice and atnbition, 
of injuftice and violence, by which fo many factions were 
formed, and the peace of the empire was fo often and fo fa~ 
tally broken. But the admiffion of a religious fociety into the 
ftate, iri the manner in which Con/fantine admitted it, was 
the caufe, his lordfhip thinks, of all the ecclefiaftical and theo- 
logical evils that have followed from his time to ours, and that 
are fo falfely imputed to religion Itfelf. 

He poes onto fhew, in a variety of particulars, what the ef- 
feéts have been of this ecclefiaftical eftablifhment from Con/fan- 
tine to Charles the Great, and from Charles the Great down to 
our own age; but fuch of our readers as are defirous of know- 
ing what he fays, concerning the ufurpations of the religious 
on the civil fociety, the abufe of theology, and the abominable 
confequences of this abufe, we muft refer to the eflay itlelf, 
where they will meet with abundant fatisfaction and enter- 
tainment. 

[To be concluded in our next. | 


R.- 


ArT. 11. The Hiftory of Italy from the year 1490, to 15325 
written in Italian by Francefco Guicciardini, a nobleman ¢ 
Florence. Tranflated into Englith by the Chevalier Auftin 
Parke Goddard. Vol. I. 





HE Reviews for May and Fune comprized a fhort 
account of the life of our noble author ; as we are per- 
fuaded that his hiftory of a moft interefting period, a hiftory 
not lefs remarkable for candour than elegance, cannot be 
deemed unworthy of notice, we fhall now proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers a fummary view of this entertaining work. 
After obferving that Jtaly had at no time enjoyed fo perfect 
a ftate of profperity and repofe, as in and about the year 1490, 
‘Guicciardini acquaints us with the concurrent caufes that had 
contributed to preferve her in this flourifhing condition.— 
Some attempts having been made by the Venetians to extend 
their dominions at the expence of their neighbours, and, as it 
was thought, to acquire the fovereignty of Italy, induced Fer- 
dinando, king of Naples, Lodovicus Sforza, who had ufurped 
the government of Milan, and the republic of Florence, to en- 


‘gage in a confederacy in the year 1480, to which the inferior 


‘powers of /taly acceded; the defign of the contraéting parties 
was to deprefs the power of the Venetians, who were fuperior 
‘to any of the confederates feparately, but not able to cope 
with them when united. As this was an alliance of policy 
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rather than affection, it was far from cementing a fincere and 
folid friendfhip among the confederates, who were mutually 
jealous of every meafure that had the appearance of any ten- 
dency to add to the weight or power of one more than ano- 
ther ; neverthelefs, they unanimoufly concurred in their in- 
clination for peace, partly from the fame, partly from differ- 
ent motives. 

Lorenzo de Medici, acitizen of Florence, eminent for his 
merit, and powerful by his alliance with Pope Jnnocent VIII. 
had the principal direction of the affairs of that republic; 
which he was fenfible would be injured, as well as himfelf 
hurt, fhould the balance of power then fubfifting in Italy, 
fuffer any alteration, and was therefore ever watchful to pre- 
vent the moft minute caufe of ftrife, or any mifunderftanding 
among the allies.— Ferdinando, king of Naples, a prince of 
great fagacity, but reputed ambitious, was in the fame 
difpofition, and chofe to facrifice his private refentments 
to the prefervation of the public peace; to which he was the 
more me from having perceived that he was not gene- 
rally beloved by his fubjects, and that there was among his 
barons a party attached to the old French intereft, who, it 
was poffible, would, in cafe of any rupture, invite them to 
invade his dominions: to which may alfo be added, his fenfe 
of the neceflity of his union with the other princes of Jtaly, 
to counterbalance the formidable power of the Venetians. Lo= 
dovico Sforza, tho’ naturally of a turbulent and ambitious 
temper, was obliged to purfue the fame meafures ; having, 
through the diflolutenefs of Bona, mother of Giovanni Gale- 
azzo Sforza, obtained the tuition of the young prince, and 
thereby, in the courfe of his regency, by little and little, got 
into his pofleffion all the fortrefles and treafure of that coun- 
try ; he at length refufed, under pretence of his nephew’s in- 
capacity, to refign his office, and continued to govern (tho” 
his kinfman was above twenty years old, and had married the 
grand-daughter of Ferdinando) not as guardian, but as duke, 
yet without formally afluming the title: it appeared to him 
therefore much eafier to continue his ufurped authority in a 
time of tranquillity, than amidft the cafualties of war; and 
tho’ he could not but be apprehenfive of Ferdinando’s refent 
ment, his dependance was upon the peaceable difpofition of 
Lorenzo de Medici, and his jealoufy of the king of Naples ; 
nor was the Venetian power lefs dreadful to the fovereigns of 
Milan, than to the other /ta/ian princes. ; 

Such were the fituation of affairs, and the political fyftem 
of Italy, till the year 1492; when the deaths of Lorenzo de 

Medici, 
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Medici, and of Pope Innocent VIII. introduced great altera~ 
tions, and laid the foundation of future calamities ;_ the latter 
was fucceeded in the papacy by Rederigo Borgia, who aflumed 
the name of Alexander VI. aman whom all hiftory {peaks ill of, 
and whom our author, tho’ an Jtalian, characterizes as * en- 
¢ dowed with wonderful cunning, and extraordinary fagacity ; 
‘ who had a furprizing genius in fuggefting expedients in the 
« cabinet, an uncommon efficacy in perfuading, and in all 
‘ matters of confequence an incredible earneftnefs and dexte- 
‘rity. But thefe qualities were abundantly overbalanced by 
‘ his vices: for he was lafcivious, infincere, fhamelefs, dif- 
¢ folute, without probity, infatiably covetous, immoderately 
¢ fond of dominion, barbaroufly cruel, and ardently folicitous, 
* at any rate, to exalt his children, who were numerous, and 
« amongft them fome (that he might not want inftruments to 
© execute his villainous defigns) as bad as himfelf.’ 

Nor was the republick of Florence lefs unhappy in the fuc- 
ceflor of Lorenzo de Medici; for Piero, tne eldett of Lorenzo's 
three fons, was preferred to his father’s dignities, without ei- 
ther years or underftanding equal to fo important a charge 3 
inftead of confulting, as had been ufual, the principal citizens 
in cafes of emergency, he fuffered himfelf to be wholly directed 
by Virginio Orfiné, to whom he was nearly related by marriage, 
and who was alfo allied to Ferdinando; by his perfuafion Piero 
attached himfelf (tho’ at firft not openly) very clofely to the 
intereft of the king of Naples, and of his fon A/phonfo, which 
gave umbrage to Ledovico Sforza, who was apprehenfive that 
in cafe Ferdinando fhould think fit to break with him, he 
would thereby have the affiftance of the Florentines; thefe fuf- 
picions were ftill further heightened by the vanity of Piero, 
and an incident that foon after happened convinced him of the 
truth of what he before only fufpected. 

Francefchetto Cibo, of Genoa, a natural fon of Innocent VIII. 
was in pofieflion of fome caftles and forts near Rome. After 
the death of his father he retired to Florence, when Piero per- 
fuaded him to fell thofe caftles to Virginie Orfini, for forty thou- 
fand crowns. Ferdinando was in the fecret, and advanced the 
greateft part of the purchafe-money, from an opinion that it 
muft be advantageous to him to have fuch a man as Virginio, 
who was an officer in his army, mafter of fuch ftrong places 
near Rome; and having experienced the inclination and readi- 
ne{s of formcr popes to difturb the quiet of his kingdom, he 
thought it more efpecially incumbent on him to endeavour to 
curb the papal power at that time, as he imagined Lodovico 
Sforza had too great an afcendant over the pope’s councils, by 
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means of his brother Cardinal //anio, who was the principal 
inftrument in raifing 4/exander to that dignity. 

The pope was greatly irritated at this encroachment upon 
his authority, and declared revenge againft Ferdinando, Piero, 
and Vircinio : Lodovico ufed his utmoft endeavours to encourage 
his refentment; yet in the mean while, to avoid the neceflity 
of coming to an open rupture, he prefled Ferdinando to con- 
trive means of appeafing Alexander in regard to the caftles, 
hinting at the fatal confequences that might otherwife enfue : 
nor were his moft earneft perfuafions wanting to prevail on 
Piero to defert his friendfhip with Ferdinando. Neverthelefs, 
thefe remonftrances were far from producing their intended 
effect; wherefore Lodovico, finding all his efforts fruftrated, 
and that he was like to be deprived of the friendfhip of the 
ftace of Florence, which had ever been his chief dependence, 
began to think it neceflary to take other meafures for his fafety. 
‘To this he was the rather determined from an aflurance, that 
the Arragonians * were defirous of removing him from the go- 
vernment of Adilan, and the knowledge that his people were 
not only exafperated at the unufual taxes he had raifed, but 
detefted him for his treatment of Giovanni Galeazzo, of whom 
they were paffionately fond; his dangerous fituation therefore 
induced him to feek for new alliances, and as he knew the 
pope was enraged at Ferdinando, and the Venetians diflatished 
at the former confederacy, he refolved to apply to thofe powers 
to enter into a league with him. ‘The king of Naples having 
declined a p‘opofal made to him for marrying his natural 
daughter to one of the fons of Alexander, (whofe paffion for 
the exaltation of his family would have got the better of his 
refentment) facilitated his fuccefs, and Ladovico’s indefatigable 
intreaties with the refpective members of the Venetian fenate, 
prevailed at length with both the pope and the republic of Ve- 
nice, to agree to Ledovico’s propofal ; and accordingly a con- 
federacy was formed in April 1493, between them and Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo, whofe name was made ufe of in all public 
tranfactions, wherein it was particularly ftipulated, that Ledo- 
v.co thould be fupported in the regency of Milan, 

But Ledovico thinking this treaty not a fufficient fecurity for 
himfelt, at laft refolved on inviting Charles VIII. king of 
france, into Jtaly, that with their united forces they might in- 
vade the kingdom of Naples, to which the houfe of Anjou had 


ryt ‘ bd ° y ye ° 
* The firlt of the then reigning race of Neapolitan kings, was 
king of drragon, whence his deicendants were called Arragonians ; 
as thole OF tue Seach were termed Anjouins. 
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a fair claim; which fcheme he alfo prevailed on the pope to 
embrace, under an opinion that there was no other way left 
for him either to be revenged of Ferdinando, or of procuring 
fuitable preferments for his children. bs | 

The king of Naples was not negligent in providing mea- 
fures to defend himfelf againft, or to break this confederacy ; 
to this purpofe he fincerely fet himfelf to work to procure a 
reconciliation with Alexander, in which he at laft fucceeded ; 
tho’ in his attempt upon Lodovico, (who very artfully foothed 
the allies, fometimes making them believe, he never intended 
to favour a French invafion) he was difappointed ; nor was it 
long before the good intelligence between the pope and /erdi- 
nando vifibly declined. | 

Numberlefs were the intrigues of the principal powers in 
Italy, for the attainment of their re/pective purpofes, and mu- 
tual were their jealoufies of each other; in this ftate of con- 
fufion began the year 1494, in the beginning of which Charles 
ordered the Neapolitan ambafladors, as minifiers of an enemy, 
to quit the kingdom. : 

About the fame time died Ferdinando, king of Naples, whofe 
death was generally efteemed a confiderable lofs to the common 
caufe: he was fucceeded by Aiphonfo, his fon, who upon his 
firft coming to the crown fent ambatiiadors to the pope, and by 
making great conceflions to him, and promifing to provide 
amply for his three fons, obtained an alliance with him for the 
defence of their refpective dominions.—He alfo endeavoured 
to treat with Lodovico, and offered a compliance with the fame 
terms that had been propofed by his father; but Sforza con- 
tinued to act the fame part he had before done with Ferdinando, 
by amufing 4/phon/o with fallacious hopes, and at the fame time 
inftigating the king of France to haften his march.— Nego- 
tiations were alfo fet on foot by the pope and Alphonfo, with 
other powers, for affiftance, but with various fuccefs. 

In the mean while Charles difpatched an « mbafly into Italy, 
to engage the /talian ftates in his favour; the republic of Flo- 
rence and the holy fee were particularly applied to: of the 
former was afked an alliance, or that at leaft they would aoree 
to give a free paflage through their territorics to the French 
army ; and of the latter they were to demand the inveftiture 
of the kingdom of Naples for Charles, as his indubitable right ; 
but from both they received evafive and diffati: factory an{wers, 
infomuch that the Florentine ambafiadors were immediately or- 
dered to quit France. . 

Military preparations were now purfued with great earneft- 
nels on all hands; Genoa was an object that equally attracted 
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the attention of both parties ; an attempt was made upon that 
city by Aiphonfo, which was render’d abortive by the vigilance of 
Ledovico; and on the gth of September Charles arrived at Affi. . 
The charaéter and defcription of this prince, is too remark- 
able to be paffed over unnoticed: * he was,’ according to 
cur author, ‘ from his youth, of a weak, infirm conftitution ; 
¢ fhort and ugly; had indeed fome fprightlinefs in his eyes, 
© but his limbs were fo difproportioned, that he had rather the 
‘ appearance of a monfter than a man. He was not only ex- 
ceedingly illiterate, but hardly knew the names of the letters : 
a foul afpiring after dominion, but no ways capable of it. 
He was ever impofed on by his courtiers; with whom he 
knew not how to preferve either majefty or authority. In- 
dolent in every thing that required trouble; and what he un- 
dertook was conducted with little prudence or judgment; 
if he had any thing in him commendable, it was farther re- 
moved from virtue than vice: for he had an inclination for 
glory, but then he acted rafhly and without counfel. He 
was liberal, but profufely fo, without meafure or diftinction ; 
fteady, fometimes, in his refolutions, but more through 
obftinacy than firmnefs ; and what was in him called good- 
« nefs, deferved rather the name of pufillanimity.’—To-fuch a 
a king, the avarice of our Henry VII. facrificed the dutchy 
of Bretagne; and to him were owing the long feries of cala- 
mities that for feveral years afflicted Jta/y.—The day of his 
arrival at 4/7: he was welcomed with the news of a victory 
gained by his forces under the duke of Orleans, at Rapalle, 
whereby Genca was effeétually fecured to him; and the ene- 
my’s general, Federigo, fo difheartened, that he retired with 
his fleet to Leghorn, to recruit. 

Lodovico Sforza and Hercele, duke of Ferrara, met the king 
at Afi; when, after fome conferences, it was refolved, with- 
out lofs of time, to march forward with the army ; but Charles 
being feized with the fmall-pox, was detained here a whole 
month, contrary to the inclinations of Ledovico, who had ad- 
vanced a large fum of money, purpofely to prevent the army’s 
wintering in his dominions: in the mean time there arrived 
at Genoa from Mar/eilles, a great quantity of field-pieces and 
battering cannon, fuch as Italy had hitherto been a ftranger to. 

During thefe tranfactions in favour of the French, the Ar- 
ragonians were not idje; a confiderable army had been raifed, 
and the cammand of it given to Ferdinando, duke of Cala- 
bria, eldeft fon of Alphonfo, king of Naples. ‘Thefe forces for 
fome time maintained a fuperiority, till freth difturbances hap- 
pening inthe neighbourhood of Rome, the pope found himfelf 
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under a neceflity of recalling part of his troops ; whereby the 
duke’s power was weakened, while, on the contrary, that of 
the enemy was increafing daily.—Both armies, in their turn, 
fhewed refolution ; but this was when one thought the other 
inferior : but now their forces were nearly equal, neither cared 
to engage; fo that, what rarely happens, the fame conduct 
pleafed both parties: the French thought they had gained theit 
ends, if they prevented the Neapolitans from advancing into 
Lombardy; and Alphonfo thought it no fmail advantage, if he 
retarded the French all the winter from entering his kingdom ; 
wherefore he gave ftrict orders to his commanders not to hazard 
a battle, the lofs of which would in all probability be fatal 
to Naples. 

But thefe precautions could not fecure Alphonfo; for Charles, 
as foon as his ftrength permitted, marched his army to Pavia, 
and lodged in the caftle, where Giovanni, duke of Milan, lay 
dangeroufly ill, and foon after died, not without a fufpicion of 
his having been poifoned by the direction of his uncle Lodo- 
vico, who thereupon, by his intrigues, procured the ducal dig- 
nity to be conferred on himfelf, to the prejudice of the fon of 
the deceafed duke.—From Pavia the king went to Piacenza, 
where he ftaid fome days, uncertain whether to proceed further 
or not ; want of money, the tardinefs of the /talans in join- 
ing him, and a jealoufy of Lodovico, made him doubtful of 
his fuccefs: however, it was at laft refolved to go on, and 
after fome debates their rout was fettled through Tx/cany. 

The commonalty in general, and many of the better fort if 
Florence, were againft difobliging the king of France; never- 
thelefs, Piero de Medici, who, as is before obferved, had fuc 
ceeded to his father’s power in that ftate, and had clofely at- 
tached himfelf to the 4rragonian intereft, by a fecret conven- 
tion, unknown to his republic, engaged with Alphonfo and 
Alexander to a&t againft the French. Tn confequence whereof 
he at firft only gave orders that the Neapolitan fleet fhould be 
permitted to anchor and take in provifion at Leghorn, or any 
other Florentine port; but foon after he directed fome Floren- 
tine regiments and artillery, tojoin Ferdinando’sarmy. When 
Charles firft came to Afi, he had again fent an ambaflador to 
the Florentines, with feveral advantageous offers, if they would 
grant him a paflage through their dominions, and abftain from 
afitting Alphonfo; at the fame time threatning them with his 
refentment, in cafe of a refufal. 

Tho’ the Florentines did not return an abfolutely negative 
anfwer to thefe propofals, yet their reply was fo far evafive, as 
to give Charles great offence, and was one motive for his de- 
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termining his rout through Tu/cany; to which he was farther 
inftigated by Lorenzo and Giovanni de Medici, two eminent 
citizens of Florence, who having been for fome time confined 
to their country-houfes for a confpiracy againtt Piera, had ef- 
caped from thence, and prefented themfelves to the king the 
day he left Piacenza, defiring him to march towards Florence, 
where he might be aflured of a ready reception from the people, 
as well on account of their natural affection to the houfe of 
France, as fiom their hatred of Piero. 

The French army, according to the aforementioned refolu- 
tion, purfued their march; in the courfe of which they af> 
faulted Fivizano, which town was taken and plundered, the 
garriion, with many of the inhabitants, being put to the fword. 
Madflacres of this kind being new to them, amazed and terri- 
fied the Jtalians, who had been long accuftomed to fee their 
wars carried on with only pomp and magnificence, which gave 
their army rather an appearance of grandeur than of terror 
and danger. 

The Florentines feemed to be refolved to oppofe the French 
forces, and had fixed upon Sarzana to be the fcene of their 
principal efforts: this place and its neighbouring fort, Sarza- 
nello were judged, from their ftiength and fituation, capable of 
making a length of refiftance, and would in all probability 
have confide:ably embarrafled the king’s affairs, had they not 
been relieved by an unexpected accident. 

Piero de Medici found the citizens of Florence were gene- 
rally duiatisfied with his conduct, particularly with his having 
involved them in thefe difficulties; at the fame time he was 
convinced, that he could not depend either on the pope or 
the king of Naples for affiltance ; wherefore he took a fudden 
reiolution, to feek among his enemies that fafety he feared was 
not to be met with among his friends.—To this purpofe he 
went and offered himfelf in perfon to Charles, and fubmitted 
at once to every demand: he agreed, that Sarzana, Sarzanello, 
and Pietra Santa, which were the keys of the Florentine do- 
minions, with the citadels of Pi/a and Livorno (Leghorn), places 
of the utmcft importance to the ftate, fhould be delivered to 
the king ; who figned an agreement to reftore them, when he 
fhould be pofiefled of the kingdom of Napks; beiides which 
he engaged that the Florentines fhould lend his maiefty two 
hundred thoufand ducats, upon which terms they fhould be 
adinitted into his alliance, and be under his protection, The 
former part of this agreement was immediately carried into 
execution, the places i{pecified were forthwith put into his 
hands ; 
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hands ; but what related to the money was to be ratified at 
Florence, when Charles came thither. ' 

The news of thefe conceflions incenfed the Florentines to the 
utmoft degree: they were fenfible that the republic was unable 
to defend Pifa and Livorno, nor could they hope, that the 
king would recede from any part of the treaty ; yetto feparate 
the counfels of the government from thofe of Piero, they im- 
mediately fent ambafladors to Charles, chufing the mott dif 
affected to the Medici. -Piera,being informed of what pafled 
in Florence, took leave of the king, under pretence of fettling 
the performance of what he had agreed to: he was apprehen~ 
five of a revolution, and was in hopes, by his prefence, to have 
prevented it; but he was greatly difappointed, for the day 
after his arrival, Nov. 9. he.was not only forbid entering the 
palace appointed for the refidence of -the chief magiftrate, but 
was alfo, with his two brothers, declared a rebel, and obliged 
to make a precipitate flight to Bologna. : 

From Sarzana Charles moved to Pifa, at the fame time Lo- 
dovico returned to Milan, having firft, for a fum of money, 
obtained the. inveftiture of .Genoa to himfelf and his defcen- 
dants; notwithftanding which, he departed diffatished, for 
having been refufed to put a garrifon of his own into Pietra 
Santa and Sarzano, as this denial might obftruét his becomin 
mafter of Pifa, which had always engaged his particular 
attention, 

On the fame day the revolution was brought about at Fi- 
rence, while the king was at Pi/a, the inhabitants of that city 
aflembled in a tumultuous manner, and intreated his majeft 
to reftore them to their liberty, whieh had been ufurped by the 
Florentines ; to which requett Charles inconfiderately replied, 
tho’ contrary to his agreement at Sarzana, that they fhould be 
rediefied. On which the people immediately took up arms 
and pulled down the Florentine ftandards, and cried out Li- 
erty! ‘The king hardly knowing what he had promifed, or- 
dered the Florentine magiftrates to remain, and exercife their 
functions, and at the fame time gave theold caftle to the cuf- 
tody of the Pi/aus, but kept for himfelf the new citadel, which 
was of much more importance. 

From Pi/a, Charles proceeded towards Florence, having or- 
dered his troops to join him, that he might ftrike the more 
terror in that city at his entry; which he made with great 
magnificence, appearing with all the enfigns of a conqueror : 
and in the treaty, which was immediately begun, he peremp- 
torily required the entire dominion of Florence ; alledging, 
that by coming into the city in that armed manner, he was 
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legally poffeffed of it, according to the rules of war practifed 
by the French: and tho’ he afterwards gave up this point of 
abolute fovereignty, yet he ftill infifted on his being permitted 
the exercife of a judicial authority, and perfevered in his ex- 
orbitant demands of money: neverthelefs, the republic was 
refolved not to give the immenfe fums he required, nor to part 
with the leaft of their privileges, by allowing him any fort of 
jurifdiction. ' 

Thefe difficulties, which were thought infurmountable, 
without having recourfe to arms, were at laft compofed by the 
refolution of one of the Florentine negotiators, named Piero 
Capponi ; who one day, at a conference at the royal fecre- 
tary’s, reading the extravagant articles pofitively infifted on, 
got up, and furioufly fnatching the paper from the fecretary, 
tore it in pieces in the king’s prefence; adding, with vehe- 
mence, ‘ Since your demands are fo unjuft, you vr found 
© your trumpet, we will ring our bell ;’ and immediately quit- 
ted the room, followed by his companions. 

This behaviour had a happy effect, for the French imagined 
he would not have ventured to {peak fo boldly, without being 
certain that his republic was in a condition to fupport what 
he had advanced: wherefore the Florentine deputies were ci- 
vily intreated to return, and terms agreed on; which we fhall 
infert, as the obfervance or breach of them influenced many 
of the fubfequent tranfactions.—‘ That, all injuries forgot, the 
“ city of Florence fhould be a friend, confederate, and under 
the perpetual protection of the crown of France: that for 
the king’s fecurity, Pifa and Livorno fhould be left in his 
majefty’s hands, but reftored without any cofts, as foon as 
the expedition to the kingdom of Naples was over; and it 
was explained, that it fhould be underftood to be over, when- 
ever the French were in the pofleffion of the city of Naples ; 
or that the king’s pretenfions fhould be amicably fettled by 
a peace, or a truce of two years ; or when, on any pretence 
whatever, his majefty fhould quit Jta/y, and return to France : 
that the prefent governors fhould now take an oath to reftore 
them, whenever any of the abovementioned cafes fhould 
happen: that in the mean time the dominion, jurifdiction, 
and revenues of the faid towns fhould belong to the Floren- 
tines: the fame conditions to be obferved for Pietra Santa, 
Sarzana, and Sarzanello: that it fhould be left to the king 
to decide the claims the Genoefe had to thefe laft places ; but 
fhould he not decree them to the Genoefe before any of the 
aforementioned cafes happened, he fhould then reftore them 
to their republic: that the king might leave in Florence two 
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baffadors, without whofe prefence nothing fhould be treat- 
~) on concerning this expedition, nor fhould they without 
his permiffion make a general of their forces: that except- 
ing the abovementioned places, all other towns fhould be re- 
{tored immediately, and they permitted to recover, by force 
of.arms, fuch as thould perfift in their rebellion: that with- 
in a fortnight they pay his majefty 50,000 ducats, 40,000 
more in March, and 30,000 in Fune: the rebellion in Pifa, 
and all other mifdemeanors committed fince, fhould be for- 
iven: that Piero de Medici and his two brothers’ attainder 
fhould be reverfed, and their effects reftored, on condition 
¢ that Piero fhould not approach within a hundred miles of 
‘ the borders of the republic, nor his brothers within a hun- 
¢ dred miles of the city of Florence.’ , 

Matters being thus fettled at Florence, Charles. direéted his 
march towards som taking Siena in his way, where he left 
a garrifon. The approach of the French army greatly alarmed 
the pope, whofe counfels were irrefolute, fometimes deter- 
mined to oppofe, and at other times betraying an inclination 
to fubmit ; either meafure feemed equally dangerous ; the allies 
daily deferted each other, and the army was weakened, inio- 
much that an oppofition feemed fruitlefs ; and a confcioufnefs 
of the flagitious means whereby he afcended to the papacy, and 
of his infamous abufe of that power, made him fearful of truft- 
ing himfelf wholly to the king’s difpofal. However, after 
many unfuccefsful endeavours to divert Gharles from comin 
to Rome, and to get A/phon/o included in a treaty, he at laff 
found himfelf neceffitated to order the duke of Calabria and 
his army to quit that city, having firft obtained a paflport from 
the king of France, that he might retire in fafety out of the 
ecclefiattical ftate, wherein he had continued hitherto for its 
defence. But Ferdinando, refufing the pafs with contempt, 
marched through the gate of St. Sebaffian, the laft day of the 
year, at the fame inftant the French army entered the gate Ded 
Populo, with the king at their head, in the fame manner as at 
Florence. 

_ Alexander, timid and fluQuating, retreated with a few cars 
dinals to the caftle of St. Angelo; where at length he was pre- 
vailed on to conclude a treaty, in which, among other matters, 
it was ftipulated, that the caftles of Civita Vecchia, Terracina, 
and Spoletti, (the laft of which was never given up) fhould be 
configned to theking; but reftored on the reduction of Naples, 
and that the pope fhould inftantly give him the inveftiture of 
that kingdom, 

Charles 
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Charles remained at Rome about a month, during which 
time, his troops were continually making incurfions into the 
kingdom of Naples; where many places readily declared for 
him, and others were eatily reduced: the behaviour of the 
prefent king, as well as his predeceflor, had greatly alienated 
the hearts of their fubjects from them; the Anjoun faction 
were powerful, and there was a general diflaffection to the 
reigning monarch. 

Alphonfo was feized with fuch a pannic, that he determined 
to abandon his fovereignty, in hopes thereby to fecure it to 
his fon, who had the general efteem of the people; and Fer- 
dinando was accordingly inftalled with the ufual folemnity, 
tho’ not with the accuftomed rejoicings. He had at this time 
a confiderable army, with which he propofed making a ftand at 
St. Germano, a itraight that may be properly reckoned one of 
the keys of Naples; but no fooncr did they hear of the approach 
of the French troops, thanthey quitted this advantageous fitua- 
tion. Being betrayed at Capua, a place till then faithful to 
the .frragonian intereft, he was fully perfuaded the reft of the 
kingdom would foon follow the example of that city; nor was 
he miftaken: wherefore finding it to no purpofe to oppofe 
fuch an impetuous torrent of adverfe fortune, he fummoned 
the nobles and others together in the fquare before his palace of 
caftle Nuove, and took leave of them in a moft pathetic 
manner. 

Thus did Charles get the pofleflion of this very confiderable 
kingdom almoft without oppofition ; to ule our author’s words, 
« he conquered before he faw, and with fo much eafe, that in his 
€ whole march he was under no neceflity of forming a camp or 
© breaking a lance.’ This revolution puts a period to the firft 
book of our hittory. , 

The countenance fhewn to the complaints of the Pi/ans 
againit the /orentines, by the king of France, encouraged the 
former, after having re-eftablifhed the liberty of their city, to 
endeavour the recovery of the reft of their ftate; in which 
they were covertly aflifted by the duke of 2/Zilan, who flattered 
himfelit with the eafier attainment of what he had long wifhed 
for, to make himfelf matter of Pi/a, by detaching it from the 
dominion of the itate of Florence. The republics of Siena and 
Lucca, and the Gensefe, at the private inftigation of Lodovico, 
fent afliftance to the Pi/ans, who eafily re poflefled themfelves 
of their other towns, which readily followed the example of 
the capital, without any oppofitian from the Florentines ; the 
latter depending on the king to adjuit every thing according to 
the treaty {ubfitting between them, But when they found he 
put 
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put them off with trifling excufes, they fent troops, — ots 
ther by compofition or force, retook the greateft part of the 
ed territories. 

 Cherks was not in reality forry for this revolt, tho’ he de- 
clined explaining his fentiments publickly ; to avoid which, 
and that he might keep both parties in fufpence, before he left 
Rome, he had ordered the Florentine ambafladors to come to 
him, and in his prefence hear what the Pi/ans had to alledge 
in vindication of their conduct. After hearing the allegations 
on both fides, the king manifefted his inclination to favour the 
Pifans, by propofing that there fhould be either a fufpenfion of 
arms, till he had fubdued Napks, or that the Pi/an territo- 
ries fhould be put into his hands, till that time, when he en- 
gaged religioufly to execute all he had {tipulated. But the 
Florentines thinking they had good reafon to diftruft the king, 
refufed both thefe expedients, and infifted on the immediate 
performance of his word. 

Charles’s want of money induced him to a feeming compli- 
ance; the cardinal of St. Malo was fent to Florence under the 
colour of feeing his orders executed ; and the Florentines, tho’ 
fenfible of an intended deception, made no {cruple of advancing 
40,000 ducats, the time of payment being near expired. © The 
cardinal having received the money, went to Pi/a, under pre- 
tence of putting them in poffeffion of that town ; but returned 
without making any other alteration, than augmenting the 
French garrifon in the new citadel, and would have placed 
troops in the old caftle, had the Pi/ans given him leave, 

The courage of the Pi/ans increafed with their ftrength, 
and Lodovico miffed no opportunity of embarrafling the Floren- 
tines; who, exclufive of the war, were divided among them- 
felves about fettling their form of government, which after 
feveral debates was finally determined, fhould confift of a coun- 
cil formed of all fuch citizens, as were, according to the an- 
tient laws, qualified to participate of the adminittration. 

In the mean while, Charles, after the acquifition of Naples, 
applied himfelf to the reduction of the forts that had not fub- 
mitted, and of the remainder of the kingdom. The treachery 
of fome garrifons, and the weaknefs of others, greatly facili- 
tated his conquefts, infomuch that within a few days he found 
himfelf matter of the whole, except the ifle of J/chia, the 
citadels of Brindifi and Gallipoli, in the province of Puglia ; 

and in Calabria, the citadel of Reggio. The rapidity of the 
French conquells rendered them not only terrible to their ene- 
“a pe ppnione to their iriends, as well as to thofe who 
terved a neutrality ; Ledovico’s ambition being fatisfied, 
he 
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he began to fear the immediate flavery of himfelf, and of all 
the Italian ftates: the Venetians were no lels apprehenfive of 
danger ; in the month of April 1495, a confederacy was form- 
ed between the pope, the emperor, the fovereigns of Spain, the 
Venetians, and the duke of Milan. ‘ By the articles which 
© were publifhed, it appeared that the only intent of the league 
was to protect each other’s dominions, and all princes were 
invited to accede to it. But as they were unanimous that 
Charles fhould not keep pofleffion of the kingdom of Naples, 
it was ftipulated in the fecret articles, that the Spaniards 
who were in Sicily fhould affift Ferdinando, in order to rein- 
ftate him, which, as was apprehended, might be effected © 
with eafe, the inhabitants of Calabria having already invited 
him to come over: that the Venetians fhould at the fame 
time attack the maritime coafts of the kingdom with their 
fleet: that the duke of AZt/an, to prevent freih f{uccours from 
France, fhould poflefs himfelf of 4/1, where the duke of 
Orleans yefided with a few troops ; and the emperor and the 
king of Spain fhould be allowed by the other confederates 
a certain {um of money, the better to enable them to under- 
take this war. All the /talan potentates, but particularly 
the Florentines and the duke of Ferrara, were {olicited to join 
the alliance.’ 

The duke of Ferrara refufed to a& offenfively againft the 
French, and profefled his defign of remaining neuter ; but at 
the fame time permitted his fon to go with fome troops into 
the fervice of the duke of AZilan. But the Florentines were de- 
termined not to hearken to the propofals of the confederates, 
as well becaufe they were unwilling to rifque the king’s dif- 
pleafure, and had fome hopes of procuring the reftoration of 
their towns, as trom diffidence in the allies; being fatisfied they 
were hated by the Venetians, and were convinced that Lodovico 
afpired to the fovereignty of Pi/a. 

During thefe proceedings Ferdinando, who by a remarkable 
inftance of refolution had poffefled himfelf of the caftle of J/chia, 
found it neceflary to withdraw from thence upon the approach 
of fome French forces that were fent from Naples: he left the 
Care of this citadel to [nico Devalo, who as well as his brother 
Alfonjo, like uncorrupt officers, had retired into Sicily, with 
fixteen ill-armed gallies he had taken with him from Napées, 
to be at hand, in order to afliit any attempt that fhould be made 
in his prince’s favour. 

Charles had refolved, on his return to France, previous to 
the forming the abovementioned confederacy, the articles of 
which being communicated to him, determined him to haften 
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his departure ; neverthelefs, the difpofition of his army retard- 
ed, for fome time, his defign, as it was neceflary to leave fome 
troops for the fecurity of his new acquifitions ; and it was 
equally requifite to be provided with a fufficient force to de- 
fend his perfon againft any attempts of the allied army, through 
which they muft march in their way to 4/1. The provifion 
made for the former of thefe purpofes was but indifferent, the 
latter appearing to the king of much more importance. 

But thefe matters did not make Charles forgetful of the af- 
fairs of Pifa, as he had many reafons for having that city in 
his power; wherefore, as it was poffible that the citadel of 
that town might be endangered by the new alliance, on the 
return of the Pi/an ambafladors he fent a body of fix hundred 
French infantry. They, for a fum of money, and in hopes of 
booty, were eafily prevailed on, without orders, to affift the 
Pifans in their undertaking againft the Florentines, who made 
heavy complaints thereon to the king; but received no other 
relief, than a promife that their grievances fhould be redrefled 
on his return. 

Charles not having yet aflumed the royal enfigns, a few days 
before his departure, was crowned in the cathedral, and re- 
ceived the oaths‘of allegiance. On the 2oth of May he left 
Naples with a confiderable army, and directed his courfe to- 
wards Rome ; before which he had made fome overtures to the 
pope, and particularly demanded the inveftiture of the king- 
dom of Naples, which Alexander had hitherto evaded confer- 
ring onhim; and that if his holinefs had reafons not to de- 
clare in his favour, he would not at leaft join his enemies, but 
admit him into Rome as a friend. ‘The pope for fome time 
hefitated in what manner to act; at laft his fears prevailed 
over every other confideration, and induced him to quit Rome 
and retire to Perugia, upon the approach of the king, who 
very quietly entered ; and notwithftanding thefe provocations, 
gave up the citadels of Civita Vecchia and Terracina, refervin 
only Offia, which he put under the care of the Cardinal St. 
Piero in Vincola: he then marched through the ecclefiaftical 
dominions, as through a friendly country, without committing 

any hoftilities, except at To/canella, where the van of his army 
had been refufed admiffion, 

From hence he proceeded to Siena, where he ftaid fix days, 
during which time a confultation was held, concerning the fo 
often promifed reftitution of the caftles to the Florentines. To 
obtain them, they offered the payment of 30,000 ducats, which 
were due by agreement ; alfo to lend him 70,000 more, and 
to fend their general with fome troops to efcorte him to Afi. 
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It was thought amazing, that propofals fo advantageous to the 
king, more efpecially in his prefent fituation, fhould not be ac- 
cepted; but by the intervention of fome, even of the moft 
unexperienced of the king’s officers, led by felf-interefted 
views, prevailed to have thefe offers refufed here, as well as 
afterwards at Pi/a, whither the army marched next. 
In the mean while the allies were not dormant ; Lodovico 
had received from the emperor, with great folemnity, the in- 
veftiture of the dutchy of Adi/an, paid homage in public to his 
ambafladors, and taken the oath of fidelity. Preparations, of- 
fenfive and defenfive, were brifkly carried on by the duke and 
the Venetians, as well to obftruct the king’s return into France, 
as to fecure the dutchy of AZ/an, through which he was to pafs. 
Confiderable levies of men were raifed at their joint and fepa- 
rate expence, and they had prevailed on Gicvanni Bentivoglio 
to accept a falary, on his obliging the city of Bologna to de- 
clare for the league. Elate with this flattering profpect, Lo- 
dovico fent an arrogant meflage to the duke of Orleans, order- 
ing him not to permit any more French troops to come into 
Italy ; to fend back thofe he had with him; and to put 4/7: 
into the hands of Galeazzo di fan Severino, who commanded 
a body of troops he had fent to undertake the fiege of that city. 
The duke of Orleans treated this meflage with contempt ; 
upon the firft news of the /talian league, he had fortified 4/77, 
and had obtained a fupply of troops from France, whereby he 
was enabled to act offentively againft the allies; and accord- 
ingly he took the town and cattle of Gue/finara, and obliged 
the Milanefe general, San Severino, to retire with his army to 
Anon, atown of the Milane/e, where he remained without hopes 
jf- attacking, but alfo without fear of being attacked. No- 

vara was likewife betrayed to the duke of Orleans by two 
' gentlemen who had been difobliged by Ledovico ; from hence 
the French cavalry made continual excurfions round the neigh- 
bourhood ; and the Ad@i/anefe, upon hearing of Novara’s being 
in the hands of the enemy, feemed very inclinable to revolt: 
however, fome conceflions made on the part of the duke of 
Milan, fecured his fubjects in their allegiance, and his affairs 
began to have a fairer afpect; his army increafed daily both 
in horfe and foot; the Venetians having permitted him to recal 
moft of the troops he had in the Parme/an, and alfo fent him 
four hundred of their Stradiotti. Hereby the French in the 
Milancfe were prevented from advancing, and San Severino, 
fuperior now in ftrength, offered battle in his turn, which the 
duke of Orleans refufed, and retired to Novara. 
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The news of the rebellion at Novara expedited the king of 
France’s march, who, with his army, pafled the mountain, 
and en at Fornaoro, near which place lay alfo the confe- 
derate forces under the command of Francifco Gonzago, mar- 

uis of Mantua. Both armies were for fome tine irrefolute 
whether they fhould rifque an engagement ; but after many de- 
bates it was refolved by the allies to attack the enemy, if they 
advanced ; inconfequence of which determination was fought 
a famous battle between the French and Italians on the Taro, 
memorable for its being the firft that, after a long feries of 

ears had been fought in /taly, with flaughter and bloodfhed. 

he lofs of the French did not exceed two hundred men, but 
that of the Jtalians was above three thoufand ; neverthelefs 
each fide claimed the viétory ; the /talians, becaufe their camp 
and carriages were fafe, while thofe of the French were rifled, 
and, amongft other things, the king’s tent carried off; the 
French, on account of the great difproportion of the flain, of 
their driving the enemy on the other fide of the river, and be- 
caufe their paflage was no longer obftructed, which was all they 
contended for ; and which they accordingly effected, without 
lofs of men, or any other damage, arriving in about eight days 
under the walls of 4/7, which town Charies entered, and en- 
camped his army in the neighbourhood, with a view of aug- 
menting it, and remaining in Jta/y, till he had fecured No- 
vara. 

All this while, the commotions in Naples were no lefs in- 
terefting than thofe in Lombardy, tho’ attended with greater vi- 
ciffitude. The levity, pride, and infolence from the French had 
greatly funk their credit with the Neapolitans; who began to 
regret the change of their governors, and to compaffionate Fer- 
dinands, whofe virtues they efteemed, and whofe courage gave 
them great expectations; this, and their natural inconftancy, 
prevailed with them to transfer their affections from the French 
to the Arragonians. Before Charles’s departure Ferdinando had 
left Sicz/y, and was landed in Calabria, with fome Spanifh 
foldiers ; many of the inhabitants of thofe diftricts immedi- 
ately offered him their fervices, whereby he eafily made him- 
felf mafter of the city of Reggio, the caftle having always 
held out for him: after which he attended to the recovering 
the remainder of that province, and was in many of his at- 
tempts fuccefsful ; till meeting with the French army under the 
command of Obigni, to whom the government of Calabria 
had been given, an engagement enfued, wherein the Arrago- 
nian forces, confilting chiefly of new-raifed levies, were entirely 
defeated, and Ferdinando vblized to fly to Palma, where he 
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mbarked and went to Méefiina ; not fo much dejected by this 
difappointment but that he refoived to try fortune once more, 
He was convinced of the affection of the city of Naples, and 
the difpofition of the whole kingdom to revolt : wherefore, 
not to give his friends time to cool, on account of his expedi- 
tion to Calab¥ia, with great {peed he got together a fleet com- 
pofed of fixty fhips of the line and twenty fmaller, tho’ but 
indifferently furnifhed with fea or land-men ; with thefe he 
fet fail from Méeffina, and was well received by the inhabitants 
along the coaft, who, as foon as he came in fight, erected his 
jtandard. Hecontinued his courfe to Naples, before which city 
he ftaid two days, expecting arevolution ; nor would he have 
been difappointed, but for the vigilance of the French : after 
the third day, defpairing of any change, he put to fea again 
for [chia ; but his friends, confcious of their danger, and that 
their plot muft now be certainly difcovered, looked upon his 
caufe as their own ; having therefore privately aflembled, they 
difpatched a {mall, boat with an exprefs to recall him ; and to 
delire that, in fupport of them, who intended to rife in his 
favour, he would land all, or the greateft part of his men. 

Ferdinando embraced the offer, and failed back to Naples 
the next day (which happened to be the fame whereon the 
battle was fought ut the Jaro) and landed his men about a mile 
from the city. /ontpenfier, who had been appointed by Charles 
lieutenant of the kingdom, drew out moft of his troops to 
oppofe the enemy’s landing. “The Neapolitans rejoiced at an 
Opportunity they little expected, flew to arms, took poflef- 
fion of the gates, and cried out, Ferdinando! 

This fudden tumult alarmed the French, who finding their 
return intercepted, and not thinking it advifeable to remain 
between the rebel city and the Arragonian fire, marched round 
the walls, up a difficult precipice, intending to get into the 
town through the gate that was near the caftle Nuova. Fer- 
dinando, in the mean while, came into Naples on horfeback, 
where he was received with the higheft demonftrations of joy, 
while, with a few of his attendants, he rode all over the town ; 
however their tranfports did not make them overlook any 
thing that was neceflary for their defence. | 

The French made feveral unfuccefsful efforts to regain the 
city, but at laft were obliged to fhut themfelves up in the ca- 
itles, which Ferdinando endeavoured to reduce by famine ; 
an attempt was made to furnifh them with fupplies, by a fleet 
fent for that purpote by Charles, after his arrival at 4/71, but the 
fuperiority of the Arragonians rendered that defign abortive. 
This dilappointment induced Montpenfcer, after a fiege of three 
months, 
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months, to enter into a treaty ; wherein it was agreed, that caflle 
Nucva fhould be furrendered, if not relieved ina month ; that 
the French fhould not be molefted in their perfons or effects, pe 
be permitted to go to Provence, and that four hoftages thou d 
be delivered. As the only hopes of relief were from the French 
forces then in that kingdom, a large body of them were col- 
lected together, and moved towards Naples. Fe dinands had in 
great hafte raifed an army, which, thouzh fuperior in number 
to that of the enemy, at the fight of the French turned and fied: 
the credit of the latter was fo much encreafed by this advan- 
tage, that Ferdi:ando was inclined once more to quit Naples, 
but refumed courage at the intreaties of the Neapolitans, why 
as much out of fear for themfelves, on account of their rebel- 
lion, as of affection to his perfon, prefied and prevailed on 
him to ftay , upon which he made fo prudent a difpofition of 
his forces, and all the approaches to the city were fo well 
defended, that in the end the enemy was obliged to retire, in 
fuch hafte, that they lett behind them two or three pieces of 
artillery, and part of the provifion they had brqught to fupply 
the caftle. 

Montpenfier defpairing now of any relief, left three hun- 
dred men in the caftle, and after putting a garrifon into caftle 
dell? Uovo, he embarked in the night with the reft of the forces, 
and went to Salerne; this proceeding was greatly refented by 
Ferdinando, who was almott difpofed to have revenged it on 
the hoitages, efpecially when he found the garrifon refufed to 
furrender at the time ftipulated. 

They ftood out above a month beyond the term of their 
. capitulation, when being very near famifhed, they fubmitted, 
but on condition the hoftages fhould be releafed; foon after 
the caftle dell’ Uovo agreed alfo to retire, in cafe they were not 
relieved before the firft of the following Lent. About this time 
died at Meffina, Alphonfa the late king of Naples ; and Ferdi- 
nando, to {trengthen his intereft, obtained the Pope’s d:fpenfation 
to marry his aunt Giovanna, the daughter of Ferdinando, his 
grandfather, and of Giovanna, fifter to the reigning king cf 
Spain. 

Whilft the caftles of Naples were befieging, the city of 
Novara was very much ftraitned, though it was as refolutely 
defended by the duke of Orleans, as it was vigoroufly at- 
tacked by the joint, forces of the duke of Alan and the Vene- 
tians. Charles was, during thefe tranfactions, at Turin, where 
he concluded a new treaty with the Florentines, in which it 
was ftipulated, ¢ That without any delay all the towns and forts 
* of the Florentines fhould be reitored ; they obliging them- 
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felves, at the end of two years, on a valuable confidera- 
tion, to deliver up, if the king fhould require it, Pietro 
Santa to the Genoe/e, provided the city of Genoa fhould at that 
time be under his majefty’s command. ‘That the ambaffa- 
dors fhould pay down the 10,000 ducats agreed upon in the 
capitulation of Florence, and the republic fhould have jewels 
in pledge for the reftitution of the caftles; which fhould be 
forfeited, if under any pretext whatfoever, they were not 
reftored ; that at the time they were given up they fhould 
lend the king 7000 ducats ; for the payment of which four 
principal officers of the kingdom of France fhould become 
bound ; that they fhould fend thefe 70co ducats into the 
kingdom of Napies, and, according to initructions, diftribute 
them among the king’s forces : that, provided they were not 
engaged in a war in Tu/cany, they fhould fend two hundred 
and fifty men at arms into the kingdom of Naples, who 
fhould not be obliged to ftay any longer than the end of the 
month of Odteber ; that they fhould havea general indemnity 
and an immediate reftoration of their effects: and that, for a 
fecurity of the performance of thefe articles, they fhould 
fend fix hoftages, of the principal citizens of Florence, at 
the king’s choice, who fhould remain for a certain time at 
¢ his court.’ 
Novara was in this time reduced to the utmoft diftrefs: at 
length a way was opened for an accommodation, to which 
neither party were in reality averfe ; the allies knowing the 
money received of the Florentines had been fent into Swifer- 
land to raife new levies. Commiflioners were appointed on 
both fides ; after many meetings, thofe on the part of France 
brought the final refolution of the confederates, as to the terms 
on which they would agree; the principal articles of which 
were, that ‘ there fhould be peace and friendfhip between the 
‘ king and the duke of Ad:/an, but without any prejudice to 
¢ the duke’s other alliances; that his majefty fhould give or- 
‘ ders to the citizens of Novara, to deliver up the town to 
© the duke of Adt/an, and his troops fhould evacuate the citadel ; 
‘ that all places taken in the war fhould be reftored: that 
© the king might equip at Genoa, his fief, what vefiels he 
* pleafed, and make ufe of any military ftores, provided the 
‘ were not employed in favour of the enemies of that ftate - 
‘ and for the fecurity of this article, the Gengefe fhould ae 
. sae ee duke of Adi/en fhould procure him the re. 
© {titution of the veflels taken at J H : 
© detained at Genoa, and rts ete : ‘A port os 
( _at his own expence ht out two large 
Genoa fhips, which, with four of his own, were to be fent 
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© to the fuccour of the kingdom of Naples, and the year fol- 
‘ lowing be obliged to have three more in readinefs : that 
‘ he fhould give a free pafs to any troops the king fhould fend, 
through his dutchy, on condition, that no more than two 
hundred lances at a time fhould pafs; and in cafe the king 
returned himfelf, the duke fhould then accompany him with 
a certain number of men: that the Venetians, for two 
months, might have the liberty of acceding to this peace ; 
and if they did, fhould be obliged to withdraw from Naples, 
and give no affiftance to Ferdinando ; if afterwards they vio- 
lated their engagements, and the king on that account de- 
clared war, the duke then fhould affift him, and might keep 
pofleffion of whatever part of their territory he could make 
himfelf mafter of: that Ledovico, within the month of 
March enfuing, fhould pay 50,000 ducats to the duke of 
Orleans, for the expences he had incurred during the fiege 
of Novara, remit 80,000 of the money he had lent the king 
when he firft pafied through his dominions, and allow a far- 
ther time for the payment of the remainder : that all pri- 
foners fhould be fet at liberty : that no obftruction fhould 
be made to the Florentines in taking pofleffion of their forts, 
nor any difturbance given to them afterwards, in the poflef- 
fion of them: that the caftilletto of Genoa fhould for two 
years be put into the hands of the duke of Ferrara, who 
fhould take his oath to deliver it to the king of France any 
time within that term, in cafe the duke of AZJan did not 
perform the articles of this treaty: Ludsvico, on figning the 
peace, fhould give hoftages to remain with the king, till the 
caftilletto was delivered to the duke of Ferrara.’ 
Thefe articles were ftrongly objected to by feveral of the 
French officers, but, after a long and warm debate, were ac- 
cepted, and ratified by Charles ; who, about the end of Odfo- 
ber 1495, returned over the mountains to Frazce, more like 
a vanquifhed than a victorious prince. | 

Our author, whofe knowledge of mankind is abundantly 
confpicuous in the many judicious reflections he has interfperfed 
in the courie of his hiftory, finifhes his fecond book ; which 
alfo concludes the firft vofume of this tranflation, with takin 
notice, that the earlieft appearance of the venereal difeafe hap- 
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Arr. 111. 4 new and comprehenfive method of inveftigating the 
parallactic angle, without regard to the nonagefimal degree : 
with fome few obfervations on the lunar theory. Ina letter 
to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Macclesfield, prefident of the 
royal fociety. 4to. 1s. Sandby. 

HE fubject of this fmall, but ingenious performance, 

is of the greateft importance in aftronomy, asthe me- 
thod of finding the parallactic angle, by inveftigating the 
longitude and altitude of the nonagefimal degree, is a very 
intricate and laborious tafk. 

It was the opinion of the great Dr. Halley, and which ex- 
perience has fince confirmed, that the only probable means of. 
difcovering the longitude, was the having a correct theory of 
the lunar motions; and in order to this he has given us a 
complete feries of obfervations, compared with calculations 
from the tables, by which means the numbers may generally 
be corrected with fuch precilion, as not to err a minute in 
longitude: fo that the lunar aftronomy feems to want nothing 
to make it the defired means of obtaining the longitude, but 
fhorter methods of calculation. The inveftigation of the pa- 
rallactic' angle is one of the moft difficult and tedious of the 
whole; but by the method laid down by this learned author, 
it may now be obtained with very little trouble, tho’ with 
the fame degree of exactnefs as before. “The method of ob- 
taining this angle, we fhall give in the auchor’own words. 

© One of the principal advantages derived from the method 
© of conftructing folar eclipfes or ocultations geometrically, is, 
‘ that we have the phenomenon transferred from the heavens 
to the earth, and we fee at one view the progrefs of the lunar 
* path over the difk, the parallels it approaches to, or inter- 
* iects; the points of interiection, and the diftance of any 
* particular place on the globe from thofe points, as alfo the 
© Jongitudes and latitudes of the places where the lunar fha- 
* dow enters or leaves the earth’s difk ; all which may be ge- 
* ometrically determined from the projection, We have alfo 
* in this projection a fcheme of the earth’s afpe&t in refpect of 
‘ the fun or ftar for the time given ; and can fee reprefented 
“ to us, how every place on the hemifphere before us defcribes 
* its own peculiar path in its paflage over the difk, and in re- 
© {pect ch the fun or ftar, on the plane of whofe uni- 
© vel on the projection is made, is feen to rife, cul- 
* minate, or iet, according to the different pofitions of the 
* place given on the plane. ‘The angle too, which the poles 
‘ of the carth, and the ecliptic, make upon the plane of the 
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horizon given, is reprefented as well as that which the axis 
of the ecliptic makes with a vertical circle drawn thro’ the 
center of any particular place. This angle is the comple- 
ment of that, which, in {pherical trigonometry, is called the 
parallactic angle : and the fides, which the triangle fubtends 
by ftreight lines, drawn from the center of a given place on 
the diurnal path, one to the center of the difk, and the 
other to the axis of the ecliptic, cutting it at right’ angles, 
together with the intercepted portion of the axis of the eclip- 
tic; thefe form the parallaxes in altitude, longitude, and 
latitude, and bear fuch proportion, as is well known to 
the whole difk, as the parallaxes them(felves bear to the hori- 
zontal parallax of the moon in the heavens. 
‘ The having fome time ago, this comprehenfive view 
before me in aconftruction of the late folar eclipfe; and 
obferving that the parallactic angle here, tho’ fo intricate 
and perplexed in the trigonometrical calculation, was fo 
clearly and fimply laid down inthe geometrical conftruction, 
being but a part of a plain right-angled triangle; of which, 
one fide, as well as the right-angle were already known ; 
I could not help forming fome hopes, that this angle might 
be folved, and by it the whole triangle, without the ope- 
rofe method of inveftigating the altitude and longitude of 
the goth degree, thro’ fo many fpherical theorems as were 
neceflary for that purpofe. Some opportunities that offered 
of reconfidering this point fully confirmed them; for I 
found, on examining carefully the projection before me, 
that the angle fought for was always either the fum or dif- 
ference of thofe angles winich are tormed by the vertic line 
of the place at the center of the difk with the prime meri- 
dian, and the angle of the prime meridian or pole of the 
earth with the axis of the ecliptic. Having thus far fuc- 
ceeded, I foon difcovered that the angle at the center might 
be obtained in the fame method of calculation the parallactic 
angle is, when the altitude and place of the goth degree 
are given, with the diftance of the moon from it; only 
afluming the compliment of the moon’s or fun’s declination, 
inftead of their diftance from the pole of the ecliptic: and 
that to, or from the angle found, adding os fubtra@ting the 
angular diftance of the polds, as the cafe required, would 
give the angle whofe complement fhould be the parallactic 
angle fought, 
‘ Che very confiruction will fhew, that when the north- 
pole is projected on the ealt-fide of the axis of the ecliptic, 
if the ee. line, pailine thro’ the center of the place 
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‘ viven, is weftward of the prime meridian; that then the 
‘ angle fought is the difference of thefe angles ; that is, to 
¢ fpeak more intelligibly, when the moon or ftar is eaftward 
‘ of the prime meridian ; but when the planet is weftward, 
‘ or when (which is the fame thing) the meridian of the place 
‘ lies to the eaftward of the prime meridian, then the fum of 
‘ the two angles is the angle fought. The contrary is to be 
‘ obferved, when the axis of the earth lies to the weft- 
© ward,’ 

This compendious method the author has illuftrated by 
three examples, both in and out of the fyzigies, to fhew its cer- 
tainty and comprehenfivenefs; from whence it evidently ap- 
pears to be fufficiently exact for all the purpofes relating to 
that important problem, the finding the longitude at fea. 

After fhewing the method of finding the parallactic angle, 
the author proceeds to make fome obfervations on the lunar 
tables, in order to render the calculus more perfect and 
fhorten the method of performing it; in which he has fhewn 
that all the equations given us by Sir J/aac are well founded. 

Few fubjects have given rife to more difputes than the fa- 
mous theory of the moon, delivered by the immortal Sir Z/aac 
Newton ; but it has been found that moft of thofe who pre- 
tended to difcover errors in it have been unequal to the tafk. 
And as truth receives an additional brightnefs from a rigid 
infpection, to Sir J/aac’s theory, from a clofe examination, 
has appeared with a double luftre. Some time fince M. Clai- 
raut pretended that the Newtonian law of attra€tion was in- 
conhiitent with the motion of the moon’s apogee ; but this 
was prefently contuted by the learned M. de Buffon. And M. 
Clairaut, on re-examining his calculations publickly retra@ted 
his opinion ; tor he found it owed its rife to an error of his 
own, ‘The great M. Euler owns that he was formerly of 
the fame opinion with M. C/airaut, that the theory did not 
agree with the motion of the apogee of the moon; but after 
making the mof{t tedious calculations, he found, to his fatis- 
faction, that the theory was entirely fufficient to account for 
that motion. Wewould not however be underftood to mean 
that this theory is abfolutely perfect ; what we contend for is, 
that all the equations given by Sir J/aac are truly founded, 
and confequently that to omit any of them, as fome have of 
late pretended to be neceliary, is to abandon truth; and that 
whatever corrections may be neceflary they muft be expected 
from enlarging it in what is ftill wanting to complete it, and 
not by mutilating or taking away any part of that.which 
this great author has deduced from the unerring laws of nature. 
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iv. A treatife on Ship-Building and Navigation. In 
gee ber priate the theory, practice, and application of 
all the neceffary inftruments are poicents Rete With 
the conftruétion and ufe of a new invente foipwright’s fector, 
for readily laying down and delineating fhi Sy whether of fi- 
milar or diffimilar forms. Alfo Tables of the fun’s declination, of 
meridional parts, of difference of latitude and departure, of lo- 
garithms, and of artificial fines, tangents, and fecants. By 
Mungo Murray, jbipwright in his Majefty’s he: Deptford. 
To which is added by way of appendix, An Englith abridg- 
ment of another treatife on naval architeéture, lately publifbed 
at Paris by M. Duhamel, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and fur- 
veyor-general of the French marine. The whole illuftrated 
with eighteen copper-plates. 4to. 135. iu fheets. Henry and 
Cave. . 


T is a general obfervation, and founded on truth, that too 
much has been written on the fciences and too little on the 
mechanic arts, among which may be juftly placed, that of 
fhip-building. This art, tho’ of the utmoft importance to 
maritime nations, has been fhamefully neglected : and if we 
except a few of theantient builders, who were happily born with 
a natural genius, and fome of our moderns, who have pre- 
vioufly ftudied the mathematics, and applied thofe principles 
to fhip-building, we may truly affirm, that the greateft part fa- 
tisfy themfelves with fervilely copying fuch fhips as are efteem- 
ed good failors, without ever attempting to difcover the rea- 
fons why a fhip of that form fhould excel others of a different 
conttivaltion ; nor trouble themfelves to confider how the mo- 
del they endeavour to imitate may be ftill improved, 

Another great obftacle to the progrefs of this art, is, that 
moft who have acquired any perfeétion endeavour to conceal 
it from the reft of the world ; whereby not only others are 
prevented from improving on their difcoveries, but, what 
is too often the cafe, their knowledge terminates with thei: 
exiftence, 

To remedy this, and give young fhipwrights an op- 
portunity of being acquainted with the principles of their 
art, and the method of conftructing a fhip of any dimenfions, 
is the intention of the treatife before us, in which the author 


has laid down every thing neceflary, in the mot plain and 
perfpicuous manner, 
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In order to this Mr. Murray has begun with the doctrine of 
involution and’. evolution of quantities, as far as regards the 
{quare and cube roots; rules of abfolute neceffity in the art 
of fhip-building, And here we muft obferve, that tho’ the 
operations are only performed arithmetically, yet the reafons 
on which each operation is founded are fo con{picuonfly de- 
livered, that every one may eafily comprehend them : a cir- 
cumftance which we do not remember to have met with in any 
other author, except fuch as have had recourfe to an algebraic 
procefs. ' 

The doétrine of proportion, both arithmetical and geometri- 
cal, from the nature of ratio’s, is the fubjeét of the fecond 
chapter: and geometry, delivered in the Eucledian manner, 
is that of the third. But as there is nothing in either 
but what may be found in a variety of authors, who have 
written on thefe fubjects, the bare mentioning them will be fuf- 
ficient for our purpofe. 

The fourth chapter contains the method of conftru&ting and 
finding the area of geometrical figures, and is divided into four 
fe€tions. In this chapter are contained many pertinent re- 
marks and obfervations, of great u‘e, not only to fhipwrights 
but to all other artificers whofe bufinefs requires an acquaint- 
ance with the doctrine of menfuration. Perhaps our readers 
will not be difpleafed with the following quotation relating to 
the meafuring of timber. 

* It would be very difficult (fays the author) to find the ex- 
a&t contents of a tree, but as it grows pretty near round 
and tapering, it will be fomewhat like the fruftum of a 
cone; notwithftanding which it is meafured as if it were a 
parallelopipedon, and to find the fquare bafe in fome places, 
the circumference of the tree is taken by girting it with a 
line pretty near the middle, and } of this is accounted the fide 


will be above ¢ lefs than the area of the circle, and the tree 
meafures fo much lefs than the true contents. 

‘ In other places the tree is hewed fomewhat in the form 
of anirregular prifm of four flat fides and four round ;_ the 
bafe will be an octagon, contained under four equal chords, 
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chords are fuppofed to be produced till they meet, and form 
a fquare; the area of this, multiplied by the length, is ac- 
counted the content, tho’ it is plain the tree thus hcewed, 
does not contain near fo much, becaufe there is wood want- 
ing at the corners, thefe are called wanes, and the flat fides 
are called fquares ; befides the tree may be hewed in fuch a 
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of the fquare ; now it is plain that the area of fuch a fquare. 


and four arches of circles, but in meafuring the tree, the. 
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manner, as to make it contain more.than the real contents 

of the tree, even if it were allowed to be a cylinder, fo that 
there may be very great impofitions on the purchafers ; 

to prevent which, the government contract, that the tree 
fhall be hewed in fuch a manner, that what is to be called 

the fide of the fquare fhall bear a certain proportion to the 
diameter of the tree, which may be eafily difcovered by the 
callipers ; for if they be applied to the wanes, we have the 
diameter of the tree, as if to the flats, the fide of the fquare, 
or the thicknefs; now becaufe the larger the wanes are, fo 
much more will the tree meafure, it muft be hewed fo that 
two wanes fhall not exceed one fquare. What is meant by 
a wane, fhould likewife be exprefled, for it is generally al-. 
lowed to be the round part of the tree where the wood is 
wanting to complete the fquare, or the chord of it, which 
may be taken by a pair of compatfles. . 

‘ It is very difficult to hew a tree exactly to this ftandard, 
‘ and very often the wanes are as big as the fquares; and if 
‘ the fquares divide the circumference into eight equal parts, 
‘ the content of the tree, meafured as a parallelopipedon, 
‘ would be to the real content meafured as a cylinder, nearly 
© as 34142 to 31416; for which reafon, before it is meafur- 
© ed, it muft be reduced to its proper thicknefs at the meafur- 
‘ ing place, which is nearly the middle of the tree: for tho’ 
+ 

‘ 
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all trees taper, and confequently are greater at the butt than 
the top end, yet they are allowed to be cylinders, the dia- 
meters of which are taken at the middle. But there will 
be no occafion to hew the tree, asthe proportion is known 
which the thicknefs of the tree, when properly hewed, 
fhall bear to the whole diameter ; all that is neceflary is 
only to conftruct a line of equal parts, which fhall have the 
fame proportion to a line of inches, that the diameter of the 
tree has to its thicknefs. If the tree happens to be thicker 
one way than the other, a mean proportional muft be found 
for the diameter.’ 

‘The author then lays down the method of conftruéting 
fuch a line of equal parts, and fhews its ue in meafuring 
timber; but as it would be neceflary, in order to render it in- 
telligible to infert the figures, we muft refer the reader, who 
is defirous of feeing it, to the work itfelf, where he will find 
it performed in a very confpicuous manner. 

The doétrine of logarithms is the fubject of the fifth chap- 
ter, in which the author has fhewn the ufes of thefe admirable 
numbers, and fo much of their nature as is necellary for un- 
derftanding the conftruction and ufe of the line of numbers, 
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commonly called Gunter’s line; the conftruction and ufes 
of which are fully explained in the fixth chapter. 

In chapter feven, which concludes the firit part, the author 
has fhewn the conftruction and ufe of the feverai lines on the 
fhipwright’s rule. 

Mr. Murray, in the fecond part, has explained the method 
of reprefenting folids on a plane, and applied it-to the deline- 
ating of fhips. This is the principal part of the whole per- 
formance, the preceding being only an introduction to this. 
It is divided into four chapters, the firft of which treats of 
the orthographic projection of folids on a plane, which he intro- 
duces with the following obfervations. 

‘ The chief defign, fays the author, of delineating a houfe, 
‘ fhip, or any other folid on a plane, is to fettle the juft di- 
¢ mentions, and fymmetry, of its parts according to the fcheme 
© of the builder. When this is done by mathematical rules, 
“we can find the exact length, breadth, and height, not 
‘ only of the whole, but alfo of any particular apartment on 
‘ afhect of paper. However, as a plane has but two dimen- 
‘ fions, viz. length and breadth, and a folid three ; they cannot 
¢ be all reprefented by only one projection on the fame plane. 

‘ A plane is an even furface, to which a right line may be 
© every way applied, and upon which there are feveral ways 
© of projecting folids. We fhall only treat of the orthogra- 
© phic projection, as beft fuited to our purpofe. 

‘ Before any folid can be reprefented by this way of pro- 
jection upon a plane, it muft be fuppofed to be cut by feveral 
planes: thefe are called plane fections, and will form even 
furfaces, which having but two dimenfions, may be deli- 
neated upon a plane: and when the folid is cut fe as to form 
an uneven furface, it is always fuppofed to be covered with 
* an even one before it can be reprefented upon a plane ; fo 
that, in effect, we only reprefent one plane upon another. 

‘ The thing to be repretented ts called the original, and the 
plane upon which it is to be reprefented, the plane of the 
projection. ' 

‘ When feveral lines parallel to one another, are drawn 
from all the parts of an original, to cut the plane of the pro- 
jection ; they will upon it defcribe a figure, which is called 


a 


the projection of that original. The Jines producing this 
figure, are called the projecting lines or rays ; and this man- 
ner of reprefenting any objet is called the orthographic pro- 
jection of that object. 


¢ This paralleliim of rays is the effential property which 
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€ diftinguifhes the orthographic from all the other kinds of 
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¢ projection ; and tho’ it is indifferent in what direction the 
‘ projecting lines are drawn, it will be more convenient to 
é ba them perpendicular to the plane of the projection, 
‘ and when this is parallel to the horizon, the length and 
‘ breadth of any folid can be found by a plummet carried round 
‘ it with a thread, fo as to touch all the parts of it ; but the 
¢ height cannot be reprefented by this operation. This is 
‘ called a plan of a building. 

‘ If another plane be erected perpendicular to the horizon, 
and the folid in the fame pofition, fuppofed to be cut length- 
ways by feveral planes parallel to one another, and per- 
pendicular to the horizon ; we can upon it reprefent thetrue 
lengths and heighths of all thefe fections ; but inftead of a 
plummet we muft make ufe of afquare. This is what is 
called the plane of elevation, or fide-view of a building. 

‘ If another plane be ereéted perpendicular to the two for- 
mer, we can upon it, reprefent the heighth and breadth of 
any fection, cutting the folid right acrofs, perpendicular to 
the horizontal and fide-planes. ‘This, in a building, is called 
the profile, being an end-view ; in a fhip the head, or ftern- 
view. By thefe three planes all the parts of a folid may be 
reprefented ; and if twoof the planes be known, the third 
may be found, without having recourfe to the folid, 

‘ By this defcription it may feem that a houfe or fhip can- 
not be thus delineated till actually built. But it muft be ob- 
ferved, that the extreme length, breadth, and heighth, muft 
be determined ; by which the three planes aforefaid maybe 
delineated. Thele may becalledthe out-lines. The feveral 
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‘ parts contained within them may be delineated fo as to an- 
‘ fwer the intended ufe; by which means we fhall have a 
* diftinct view of the whole defign, and may difcover any 
* inconveniences that may attend fuch a difpofition of the 
‘ parts, which may be eafily remedied upon paper; and the 
‘ true dimenfions of every particular may then be had upon 
‘ the draught : whereas, if we go.toereét the ftructure without 
* the'draught, we run the hazard of pulling down feveral parts 
€ in order to make them uniform and convenient for the reft. 
The author proceeds to lay down the properties of the-or- 
thographic projection ; and then illuftrates and demonftrates 
thole properties by feveral examples, which exhibit the-dif- 
ferent reprefentations of a folid: according to its pofition, in 
refpect to the plane of the projection; and in order to: affift 
the imagination In conceiving why the fame folid will:have 
different reprefentations, the fioures.are fo contrived. that- the 


may be cut, and erected to any required angle with the plane 
of. the projection, 
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In the three remaining chapters of this part the author ap- 
plies the orthographic projection to the delineating of fhips ; 
fhews the different methods generally practifed, the difficulties 
and inconveniences attending them, and how they may be fa- 
cilitated by a feétor of his own invention. But it being im- 
poflible to render an extract intelligible without large figures, 
we imuft refer the reader to the work itfelf, where we prefume 
he will meet with intire fatisfaction. 

The fourth past isan epitome of navigation, geography, and 
furveying. But the author having added little to what has 
been already delivered by a great number of authors, we fhaf! 
not trouble our readers with an extract. We fhall however 
objerve, that in order to find the moon’s fouthing, he directs us 
to multiply her age by 48, and divide the product by 60. But 
this may be done much fhorter by only multiplying her age by 
.8, and the product will be the fouthing required. For as 60: 
48:: 1: 8. 

The appendix added to this performance is an abridgment 
of another treatile on fhip-building, wrote by the learned and 
ingenious M. Duhamel, a gentleman well known in the re- 
public of letters, by his many excellent performances in va- 
rious branches o} literature. 

This gentleman divides naval architecture into three prin- 
cipal parts. 1. ‘Ihe giving a fhip fuch a figure or exterior 
form, as may fuit the fervice fhe is defigned for. 2. The find- 
ing the true form of ail the pieces of timber, necefiary to 
compofe fuch aiolid, 3. Ihe making proper accommodations 
for guns, ammunition, provifions, and apartments for all the 
officers, and likewife for the cargo, 

* In order, ‘ays he, togive a proper figure to the bottom, all the 
* qualities which are neceflary to make a fhip anfwer the fer- 
‘ vice for which fhe is defigned, fhould be confidered. A 
¢ fhip of war fhould carry her lower tier of guns four or five 
feet out of the water. A fhip for the merchant’s fervice 
fhould ftow the cargo well, and both of them fhould be 
made to go well, fteer well, and lie to eafily in a fea. 
© Some eminent geometricians have endeavoured to find the 
form of a folid which may beft anfwer all thefe qualities, 
and meet wich the leait reiiftance in dividing the fluid thro’ 
which it is too pafs ; but have not been able to reduce their 
theory to practice, by reafon of the different pofitions a thi 
is obliged to be in when under fail. The fhipbuilders 
defpairing to eftablifh this point by mathematical rules, have 
applied themielves wholly to their own obfervations and ex- 
perience, which may indeed fupply the deficiencies of art, 
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¢ but tho’ they may thereby difcover that a fhip has feveral bad 
é qualities, it will not be eafy to determine where the fault 
< lies; for it may be owing to the rigging ; and tho’ the fault 
lienot there, yet they cannot be certain in what particular 
part of the body it is. If their obfervations be affifted by 
principles drawn from theory, it will conduce very much 
to attain their end, 

« As there have been feveral fhips built which have feemed 
to anfwer all the fervices for which they have been defigned, 
fome builders have made it their principal ftudy to copy 
fhips which have gained the applaufe of the feamen. This 
method they very improperly call the principal rule which 
fhould be obferved in building. Now, as the bodies of fhips 
are very different from one another, fo there are, by this 
means, as many different methods ufed ; fome chufing one, 
and fome another for a ftandard. But it muft be obferved, 
that even tho’ it were poffible to find fuch a body as fhould 
give entire fatisfaction, and have all the good qualities that 
fhould be neceflary to anfwer the fervices propofed, yet this 
could by no means be eftablifhed as a ftandard by which 
other fhips of different dimenfions may be built. For ad- 
mitting we have a firft rate of a hundred guns, which by ex- 
perience has been found to be a very good fhip in all refpects, 
yet we fhould find ourfelves very much deceived, if we fhould 
build a fhip of 20 guns, by making all the parts have the 
fame proportion to one another, that they have in that of 
an hundred guns.’ 

The ingenious author then proceeds to the method of con- 
ftructing fhips, which he has delivered in a very fcientifical 
and not an inelegant manner. But here, as in the former part 
of this treatife, the reader muft have recourfe to the work itfelf, 
the many large figures requifite, rendering it impoffible for us to 
give an intelligible extract. After laying down the method of 
conftructing fhips, the author gives fome general remarks on 
fhip-building, which merit the attention of every artift. He 
then tells us how to know by the draught, how high a fhip 
will carry her guns out of the water, and concludes with a 
method of calculating the refiftance of the water upon the 
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Art. v. A fhort and plain commentary upon near two hundred 
texts in the gofpel of St. John, relating to the per/on, office, 
and dignity of the Sonof God. By a minifler of the church of 
England. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Griffiths. 


HE author of this traét, which abounds with a great 

variety of judicious and ufeful obfervations on the fubjects 
he undertakes to illuftrate, introduceth his commentary with 
fome prefatory remarks concerning reafoy and revelation. By 
a careful attention to which the impartial reader will be ena- 
bled to pafs an exaéter judgment upon the critical ftri¢tures and 
illuftrations on the texts of f{cripture. 

He obferves, that he hath always efteemed it a matter of 
high importance to underftand the perfonal characters of the 
father and the fon, in what order and dignity they ftand, with 
regard to one another, what relation they refpectively have to 
us, and what is the confequent worfhip and reverence due to 
each of them; and that every man who thinks calmly, and 
without prejudice, will allow that reafon is the fupreme rule by 
which our judgment is to be guided in this as well as in all 
other fubjects. ‘ Reafon, fays he, has chiefly two fignifica- 
tions, it means either the relation which objects have to 
one another; or it fignifies that faculty of the mind, by 
which intelligent beings difcern fuch relation. The firft of 
thefe is ufually called the reafon of things, and is as un- 
changeable as the things themfelves are. ‘The other, namely 
the power of the mind, by which the reafon or relation of 
things is difcernible, is more or lefs enlarged in different 
kinds of intelligent beings, and in different individuals of 
the fame kind, as well as in the fame individual, at different 
times. 

‘ To difcover the nature of things, is to difcover truth; 
and it appears to be an abfurdity, to fuppofe that an intelli- 
gent Being is forbidden by God to fearch into the reafon of 
things, in any inftance which is adequate to its rational 
powers. ‘T’his would be to fuppofe that fuch Being is made 
capable.of difcerning certain truths, and yet not allowed to 
difceyf them. Whatever truth God has favoured us with 
abilities of difcovering, or in other words, whatever rela- 
tions of things we have powers of difcerning, an endeavour 
to exert thofe powers, in order to difcover fuch relations, 
cannot in itlelf, be blameable ; on the contrary, the neg- 
lect of employing our faculties in many inftances, is flicht- 
ing the will of God, and deferves reproof.—No truth what- 
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ever is, on its own account, forbidden to be known 3 and that 
truth; relating to the benefit, whether temporal or eternal, 
of particular perfons, which they ate capable of difcovering, 
ought to be fought after by them, with as much application 
as other obligations will allow, and that a wilful or flothful 
omiffion in the exercife of their faculties in fuch cafes, is 
hardly excufable. 

‘ That there is a God needs no proof at prefent: but it 
may not be improper to obferve, the only way by which 
God can be proved to exift, is by reafon, Revelation is the 
teftimony of God concerning himfelf ; and it is evident, fuch 
teftimony can have no force, unlefs his being be firft ad- 
mitted. His being therefore muft be previoufly eftablifhed 
in our mind, and this can.be done by no other arguments, 
revelation excluded, but fuch as are founded upon reafon. 
In like manner, whatever revelation declares concerning the 
power, wifdom, gocdnefs, and other attributes of God ; 
‘ it ougpt to be received upon no other principle, than as it is 
‘ judged to agree with the pre-conceived notions, which reafon 
* teaches us to entertain of him in thefe refpects.’ 

Our author proceeds to obviate the principal objections 
which are urged againft the ufe and authority of reafon in 
judging of principles peculiar to revelation ; and obferves, that 
there are ‘ fome who decry reafon, when its urged as the 
‘ criterion by which the fenfe of certain revealed propofitions 
is to be determined. But to me, no moral truth appears 
more evident, than that reafon, and reafon only, is to fix 
to each perfon the meaning of whatever is revealed. Nay, 
it is by reafon that we ought to admit any thing to be au- 
thentic, which is offered under the title of a revelation; and 
it is reafon only that can lead us into the true fenfe of it, 
after it is fo admitted. ‘To deny this principle is to render 
revelation uncertain in its fignification, and to opena di- 
rect way to all the extravagancies of enthufiafm. 

* Others go not fo far as to exclude reafon, but infift that 
it ought to be ufed foberly, and with reftriction. I anfwer, 
whatever God hath been pleafed to reveal to men, was de- 
figned to be underftood by them; why elfe was it revealed ? 
my meaning is, not that whatever is delivered in the holy 
{criptures was intended to be underftood by every believer 
ee: ages, nor yet perhaps by any believer in fome ages, 
; ae cannot conceive that any thing has been. fpoke, or writ 
y ivine infpiration, the meaning of which was propofed 
to be always kept fecret. ll /cripture, we are aflured, is pro- 

fitable for doftrine, &c. Does not this clearly infer, that all 
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* fcripture was given to be underftood ? What then are the 
¢ reftriétions pleaded for? Are there fome portions of holy 
writ which are not to be examined by reafon at all? Let 
them be precifely named, and the arguments fhewn which 
exempt them. Or, are there certain lengths to which reafon 
may go, and then is obliged to ftop its courfe? Let thefe 
lengths, this ne plus ultra be ftrictly marked out, and the 
proofs produced for a limitation. Till this be done to the 
fatisfaction of the enquirer, reafon muft be left to act with 
full liberty in the explication of {cripture.—He that hath ears 
to hear let him hear, in the beft manner reafon enables him. 
I fpeak, fays an apoftle, as to wife men, judge ye what I fay. 
here is the reftriction ? He that hath an ear let him hear, 
what the /pirit faith unto the churches. 1s not thisa command 
to exert an endeavour to underftand the /pirit? 
¢ But thofe who plead for a reftraint upon reafon in certain 
religious enquiries, are examples againft their doGtrine. For 
they appeal to it in fupport of their own fide of the queftion, 
and then only condemn the ufe of it, when they find theme 
felyes unable to encounter with its forces. Do they not in 
all their allegations from the fcriptures to eftablifh a favourite 
tenét, call in the utmoft affiftance from it, which they imagine 
it capable of affording ? And when they are preffed with ab- 
furdities, which they know not how to remove, and fo are 
driven to deny, that reafon ought to decide in the point, do 
they not offer arguments, we¢k indeed, but the beft they can 
find to diveft reafon of its authority ? Thus reafon is to be ap- 
plauded and courted, when propitious to their views; but averfe 
tothem, is to be defamed and rejected, except fo far as it can 
apparently be tortured to deftroy its own pre-eminence.’ 
As our author writes with candour, decency and modefty 
becoming a gentleman and a chriftian, the conclufion of 
his preface feems worthy of particular attention. Having 
intimated his defire that the benevolence as well as fin- 
—_ of his intentions, may find a conftant place in the 
mind of the candid reader, as being then fure of efcaping 
his difpleafure, and every undeferved cenfure, ‘I will con- 
‘clude, fays he, with exprefling my earneft wifhes, that 
‘ writers upon religious fubjects would confcientioufly re- 
* ftrain their pen from fharp and injurious language. Some 
* pieces have been publifhed, and that not long fince, in an 
* acrimony and unfairnefs of ftyle, which by no means agree 
* with the meeknefs and charity of the gofpel. Authors of 
* this turn would do well to-confider, whether the force of 
* their arguments is more likely to ferve the intereft of Chri- 
* flianity, than the-manner in which they chufe to propofe 
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® them is to hurt it. And where a writer is on the fide cf 
® truth, and is mafter of the beft Pye: to defend it, what 
< pity is it, that he fhould raife a prejudice in the minds of 
© pious readers, by the fharpnefs and: violence of his expref- 
© fions ! But fure no author can be more contemptible than he 
‘ whofe arguments are as weak as his language is unpolite 5 
¢ and who feems to aim at no other method of gaining appro- 
© bation, than that of arrogance in himfelf, and railing againtt 
¢ others. 
© Who is a wife man and endued with knowledge among/? you? 
let him foew out of a good converfation his works with meekne/s 
© of wifdom, &c. James iii. 13. 

We now proceed to felect fome fpecimens of the judgment 
and penetration of the author, in the execution of his defign. 

Chap. 1. verfe 1. In the beginning was the word, and the 
word was with God, and the word was God. 
© St Fobn here alludes to Gen, i. 1. where in the beginning 
cannot mean from eternity, becaufé the fubject to which it 
refers, was creation im time. Norcantheexpreffion be un- 
derftood to fignify eternity paff, without departing from the 
ufual fenfe of words. Beginning relates to fome period ; 
but eternity has no period, no beginning. St. ‘fabn’s mean- 
ing, I think, is plainly this; that the perfon whom he de- 
figns by the term, the word, he whofe name is called THE 
WORD of God, Rev. xix. 13. was not begotten of his father, 
at the precife time, when the world dezan, but was then 
with God; and confequently exifted with his father before 
the world was, without intending to denote any limita- 
tion of time whatever to his exiftence, antecedent to the 
creation.’ 
The word was with God, and the word was God. 
© Chriff was with God at the creation of the world, a real 
perfon diftinét from him with whom he was. And he with 
whom Chrif? then was, is called ¢ eos, God in a peculiar 
and abfolute fenfe; God, felf-exiftent, unoriginated, in- 
aa and fupreme over all, Kugios o Qos o Mavlox- 
ealwp, the LordGod Almighty. Out bleffed Saviour is indeed 
ityled feos, a God; thatis, a divine perfon; but whatever 
dignity is included in this term, he is however here diftin- 
guifhed from o $205, the fupreme God ;_ and thus diftincuifh- 
ed muft be fubordinate to him. For two co-ordinate, felf- 
exiftent, , ablolutely fupreme beings are a contradiction. 
Vhis diftinction is tufficiently evident from the nature of the 
Greek |anguage to all who are fkilled in it: but if it fhould 
* befugeefted that, becaufe — adead language, fuch cri- 
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“tical remark is not to be depended upon, I anfwer, that 
¢ both Origen and Eufebius, who mutt be allowed to have un- 
‘ derftood the language in which they wrote, and were men 
‘ of eminent learning in the early ages of Chriftianity, have 


. 


c 
a 
+ 


‘ 


taken notice of this difference, for the fame purpofe as I 
have mentioned.’ 

Verfe 2. The fame was in the beginning with God. 

© Here St. Fobn repeats that this divine perfon was prefent 
with God, in the beginning, when the world was made, to 
inforce his argument, againft certain heretics of that time, 
who denied, that our bleffed Saviour had an exiftence before 
his incarnation.’ 

Verfe 3. All things were made by him, and without him was 


not any thing made, that was made. 


‘ This verfe cannot, without an apparent force upon the 
context, as well as contradiction to the clear fenfe of other 
paflages in fcripture, chap. i. 10. Heb, i.2. Coloff. i. 16. 
refer, as the Socinians pretend, to the new and hgurative 
creation by the gofpel ; but to the rea/ creation of the world, 
Ali things therefore were made through Chriff, or by his mini- 
{try, under the direction of God, the /upreme creator. 
And that this is the true fenfe of di avlouv, through him, in 
this place, is. confirmed beyond contradiction by other parts 
of f{cripture, where it is faid Gop created all things by ‘Fefus 
Chrift, dba Inoou Xeisov, THROUGH ‘fefus Chrift, Ephef. 
iii. g. and by whom, di ov, THROUGH whom alfo he, that is, 
Gop, made the worlds. Heb.i.2. Eufebius obleives upon 
this text, that the apoftle does not fay—ZAll things were 
made by Chrift, im’ avlov, but THROUGH him, di avlov, 
that he might carry our thoughts to the fupreme creative power 
of the Father, as the independent maker of the univerfe. De 
Ecclefiaft. Theol. lib. i. cap. xx. And in this -he exprefled the 
unanimous fenfe of the church. God the fon was a miniftr- 
ing caufe, acting in fubordination to God his father, who, 
as the fcriptures univerfally afirm, and all creeds acknow- 
ledge, was the maker of heaven and earth. Thou art worthy 
O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power ; for THOU 
haj? created all things, and for TY pleafure they are preferved 
in being, and were at firft created. Rev. iv.11. Agreeably 
to this notion, Chrift frequently declares, that he can of his 
OWN-SELF do nothing, Sob Vv. 19, 30. and that all power 
Is GIVEN unto him, in heaven and in earth, Math. xxviii. 18. 

The declarations of the celebrated Dr. WVaterland upon this 
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Indeed, 
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Indeed, fays he, the * general opinion of the antients cen- 
ered in this; that the father, as fupreme, iffued out or- 
ders for the creation of the univerfe, and the fon executed 
them. Waterland’s defence of fome queries, page 184. third 
edition. 

Verfe 14. The word was made flefh, and dwelt among us. 

‘ The fame divine perfon, who was in the beginning with 
‘ God; who had glory with God before the world was, chap. 
‘ xvii. 5. came down from heaven, in the fulnefs of time, and 
© condefcended totake upon him our nature, to be made man, 
¢ and to dwel! among us. And this he fubmitted to, in com- 
‘ pliance to the will of God, who /ent him, and prepared a 
© body for him, Heb. Gon fent forth his fon made of a 
© woman, Gal. iv. 4. 

‘ Thus this verfe has a clear and eafy meaning, free from 
¢ confufion of natures or perfons. The fon of God, the Lord 
‘ of glory, was individually the fame perfon, the fame agent, 
© while he converfed upon earth, as he was, when in the form 
C of God, before he fubmitted to his incarnation, and as he now 
‘isinheaven. By his being made fle/h, his nature or condi- 
‘ tion was indeed very different from that which he enjoyed 
* previous to his humiliation ; but this change in his nature, 
* or condition, did not change his perfon. He continued to 
© be the fame fon of God, the fame divine perfonage, through 
© whom God made, and governs the world, in his ftate of 
* manhood, as he was, in his antecedent ftate of glory, and 
‘ as he now is, exalted to the right hand of the maje/ty on high. 
* Thus fhould an angel, by any means of God's appointment 
© be cloathed with fleth, he would ftill be the fame numerical 
‘ perfon, the fame intelligent being, as he was before he af- 
© fumed this new form. And thus, even we, after death and 
€ before our refurrection, fhall be, each of us the fame per- 
, fon after our feparation from the body, as we now are, 

in it.’ 

Chapter iv. verfe 23. The true worfhippers fhall worfbip the 
Father,— 
* Religious fervice is fupremely due to God, the almighty 
: father, governor, and judge of rational beings; and all 
who worthip him, with a tull per(uafion, that he only has 
the abfolute right of dominion over them, and is the ab- 
folute difpenfer of rewards and punifhments, are true wor- 

fhippers, and approved by him. This is no lefS the clear 


va ; 
See Irenzus, p. 85. Tertullian. contra Praxeam, cap. xu. Nip- 
polyt. Contra Nocium, cap. xiv. 
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© voice of reafon, than it is the exprefs doétrine of ‘‘fe/us 


7 


Chrift,’ 


Chapter v. verfe 19. Fefus anfwered, verily, verily, I fay 


unto you, the fon can do nothing of himfelf, but what he feeth the 
father do ; for what things foever he [the father] doth, thefe alfa 
dth the fon likewie. 


en oe ee on ee ee re 1 


‘ The authority which Chrif claimed over the fabbath day, 
on occafion of which the Fews accufed him of affuming to 
be equal with God, was communicated to him by his father, 
in whom originally, and independently all authority refides. 
The father loveth the fon, and hath Given all things into his 
hand, chap.4* 35. The authority therefore of Chri/? was 
equal to that of God, with refpect to whomfoever he re- 
quired to obferve it. That is, all to whom he fufficiently 
made it known, were equally obliged to fubmit to it, as 
they would have been, had it been fignifiedto them, imme- 
diately from God himfelf. But Chriff did not pretend to 
equal himfelf with God in regard to the ground or original of 
that authority which he claimed ; neither does it at all appear, 
that his enraged accufers laid that to his charge. On the 
contrary, he exprefly declared, that the /on can do nothing 
of himjelf, oP savlov, nothing of his own independent 
power and authority ; but that he was governed in all things 
by his father. The father only hath authority,of himfelf, 
and the fon derives it from the father. The authority both 
of the father and of the fon, is indeed but one; originally, 
abfolutely, and independently inherent in the father, and ex- 
ercifed by the fon, according to the will and command of 
his father.’ | 

Chapter xvii. Verfe 3. And this is life eternal, that they 


might know thee the only true God, and Fefus Chrift, whom thou 
hift fent. 


‘ 
+ 
c 


c 
i. 
4 
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‘ The way of obtaining eterxal life, is to know the only true 
God, to difcern, and confefs, that to us chriftians there 1s but 
one God, the father, of whom are all things, and we for him, 
I Cor. viii.6.° ‘That he, and he alone, is felf-exiftent, un- 
originated, the fupreme maker, goyernor, and judge of the 
world ; that all worfhip and obedience are fupremely due 
to him; that other gods zre either merenames, idols which 
have no exiftence; or if they do exift, are themfelves de- 


‘ pendent Beings, without having any dominion or power 


¢ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


over us, But God, the father of all, is the only Living and 
true God, the blefjed and only potentate, the King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords, who cnly hath immortality ; to whom be honour 


; and power everiafting, Amen, 1 Timvi.15.16. To know and 
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« acknowledge this 4/e/ed and only potentate to be the only true 
God, and to sy his will and commands, as they are dif- 


& 
< coverable either by the light of reafon or revelation, is the 
© means and condition of procuring his favour, and the re- 
¢ ward of eternal happinefs. And the knowledge of the only 
< true God, maker of heaven and earth, fufficient to make 
¢ men wife unto falvation, has been communicated to the 
‘ world, by ‘fe/us Chrift, who was a teacher fent from God, 
¢ to give light to them who fit in darknefs, and in the fhadow 
¢ of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace. Luke 
¢ i. 79. 
¢ Te know Fefus Chrift is alfo the way to eternal life, becaufe 
© by knowing him, we know the will of God who fent him. For 
‘ he has given unto us, the words which Gop gave unto him, 
¢ verfe8. The reafon why we ought to now God, in order 
< to our happinefs, is becaufe God alone has fovereign domi- 
‘ nion and power over us; and the reafon why we ought to 
© know Fefus Chrift, is, what he plainly fignifies, becaufe he 
‘ was fent by God, to make known unto us all things which 
‘ be HEARD of his father, chap. xv 15. We come to God, as 
‘ our father, lord, and judge; and wecome to Chri/?, as to the 
© fon of God, who was fent by His father; and our father 5 
© by 1s God, and our God, chap. xx. 17. to teach us the 
© words of eternal life, chap. vi. 68. ‘This was the work which 
¢ God GAVE him to do, and this work he finifhed, verfe 4.’ 
We could, with additional fatisfaction to gurfelves, ma':e 
fome further extraéts from a performance which, we apprehend, 
is well fitted to yield every impartial chriftian reader much in- 
ftruction and pleafure; but we muft take leave to ftop here, 
and conclude with the following general obfervation on our 
author; who appears to have an excellent genius for fcripture 
_ criticifm ; folicitoufly to decline all ambiguity and difguife ; 
and to reprefent what he judges to be truth, with opennefs 
and freedom. In his commentary, the peculiar doétrines of 
revelation are fet forth in their native and amiable fimplicity ; 
doctrines which have been involved in confufion and perplexity, 
and rendered obfcure and unintelligible by the attempts of fome 
writers to explain and defend them. But, in the piece now be- 
fore us, we find a fcheme of religious principles exhibited, 
clear ’ uniform, and confiftent ; fupported by the teftimonies 
of fcripture, as well as correfponding with the genuine diétates 
of unbiafled reafon. a: 
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ArT. vi. Obfervations upon Lord Orrery’s remarks on the life 
and writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, containing feveral /ingu- 
lar anecdotes relating to the charaéter and conduét of that great 
genius, and the moft defervedly celebrated Stella. In a feries 
of letters to his lordfhip. To which are added, two original 
pieces of the fame author (excellent in their kind) never before 
publifbed. 8vo. 4s. Reeve, 


HE defign of this ingenious performance, which we have 
read with particular pleafure, is to vindicate, as far as 
it would bear it, the character of Dr. Swift, from the charges 
brought againft it; particularly thofe that have lately come 
from a noble pen. ‘To defend the reputation of the dead, is a 
generous tafk; {uch as would befpeak the favour of a benevo- 
lent reader, were the performance of lefs worth than that be- 
fore us. The author is equally pleafing and inftructive, His 
fentiments, reflections, and ftyle, are each of them matfterly. 
He difputes with good manners, oppofes with politenefs, and 
defends with moderation: ready to give up the real foibles of 
his friend, as he is warm to defend him from fuch as are pre- 
tended. 

The anecdotes of which this piece is full, are curious and 
entertaining ; but their value rifes to the public, as they give 
us a nearcr infight to the true character of the dean, than an 
thing yet publifhed upon that head. But we will not detain 
our reader from the entertainment this performance will enable 
us to give him. 

The author begins his -addrefs to my lord in the following 
polite terms; 

¢ My lord, 

‘ I fit down, at the earneft requeft of fome perfons of con- 
fequence, to whom I can refufe nothing, not to cenfure, or 
in any degree to difparage, your judicious, and (in many re- 
{pects) mafterly remarks upon the life and writings of ‘7. 8. 
but to vindicate him from fome mifreprefentations which, I 
am fatisfied, have been made to you, and to the world 
of him. 

‘ My lord, if I am rightly informed, (and I fhould be glad 
to believe I am not) you had your information (inthe main) 
from fome perfons who called themielves his friends: and 
fhould inceed have been truly fo, from the impulfe of the 
loweft degree ot gratitude.—I have been told, that the pur 
pofe of thefe people was, by all the evil arts of infinuation 
and untruth, to banifh the dean’s beft friends from about 
him, and make a monopoly of him to themfelves,— 
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« You, my lord, who were his real friend, and always ho- 
 noured him in fo diftinguifhed a manner, will, I am fure, 
« rejoice to have his charaéter cleared up, where it can, from 
« every mifreprefentation that clouds it, 

Protected by this modeft and polite apology, our author 
proceeds upon his lordfhip’s obfervation, that Swift * was a 
mixture of avarice aud generofity; the former was frequently 
prevalent, the latter feldom appeared, unle/s excited by compaffion. 
Our author grants, that avarice was ‘ as great a fingularity 
< as ever diftinguifhed Swift from other men;’ but obferves, 
that ‘ he was in the decline of life when his lordfhip knew 
< him; a period, in which avarice 1s found, by long obferva- 
£ tion and experience, to prevail more or lefs in the minds of 
¢ the beft men. His true character, prior to this period, was 
£ a mixture of a regular, exact, and well-judged ceconomy 
< and frugality, with a very diftinguifhed generofity. And 
¢ you well know, my lord, that the true character of men and 
‘ things is to be judged of by their ftate of perfection, not 
§ their decays.— 

‘ I have heard that he himfelf was early fenfible of this en- 
croachment of avarice upon him, and ufed to give this in- 
{tance of it: he had refolved, he faid, that as foon as he 
had raifed the deanery 30/. a year, he would then allow 
himfelf an helper in the ftable, and 2 wax-light to read by. 
He then added, It is now fome years fince I raifed it to.that 
value, but no helper or wax-light have I to this day.’--- 

As to Swift’s generofity feldom appearing unlefs excited by 
compaffion, our author allows, that if by compaffion is meant, 
that fenfibility of nature, which makes us feel for others, 
and urges us, by relieving their diftrefles, to relieve our own ; 
Swift had as little of this fort of compaffion as any man liv- 
ing :’ but obferves, that * he hag been frequently known to 
give five or ten pounds to charity, with more eafe than many 
richer men, under equal engagement with him, could be pre« 
vailed on to give as many {fhillings.’---That ¢ he laid him- 
felf out to do more charities, in a greater variety of ways, 
and with a better judging difcernment, than perhaps any 
other man of his fortune in the world.’ Of this we have 
the following inftances. 

* I never faw poor fo carefully and confcientioufly attended 
* to in my life, as thofe of his cathedral: they were badged, 
“ and never begged out of their diftrict; and they always ap- 
* peared with a very diftinguifhed decency and cleanlinefs : 
and after fome time, partly by collecting charities, but more 

by contributing, he got a little alms-houfe built and furnith- 
© ed, 
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ed, for a few of the moft antient and orderly widows, in 
one of the clofes of his cathedral; where they lived with a 
decency and cleanlinefs equal to that of the beft Engii/h poor, 
which he took care to keep up, by frequent vifits to them 
in perfon. 34 

¢ But this fpirit of charity ftopped not here: it is well 
known, that he was the author of a {cheme for the badging 
the poor of the whole city of Dublin (and the — in 
confequence) ; the wifeft, the beft judged, the moft practi- 
cable, and the moft Chriflan {cheme, for relieving all thofe 
who were proper objects of charity. And at the fame time 
banifhing vagrant beggary from the earth, with all its atten- 
dant abominations.’ | 
Our readers of rank and authority, (if any fuch condefcend 
to give our papers a perufal) will excufe our interrupting the 
courfe of this interefting narrative. Can fuch a fcheme be 
practicable in England? Our vagrant poor are, under the pre- 
fent happy fyftem of government, one of the greateft grievances 
we have to complain of. Will it be a breach of Engi/h li- 
berty, to have authority give the fanction of a badge to thofe, 
who would recommend themfelves to our belief of their diftrefs 
by the] moft folemn invocations upon God, Chri/f, and our 
humanity? Might we prefume to offer our opinion, we fhould 
be induced to fay, that fome improvements upon the dean’s 
{cheme, adapted to the laws now in being, which are in them- 
felves excellent, but in execution defective, weuld add to the 
national honour and intereft, an advantage not eafily to be 
afcertained. But, to follow our author. 

‘ There was no fuch thing as a vagrant, or unbadged beg 
gar feen about his cathedral. Not only the fervants of his 
church, but his own poor alfo, were obliged to drive them 
away at their peril: they knew they could not fuffer any 


fuch to appear, but at the hazard of their employments and 
badges. This he took to bé the moft effectual method of 
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real diftrefs. And I am fatisfied that he had this alfo in view, 
in walking the ftreets fo conftantly as hedid; this gave him 
an opportunity of examining into the condition of every poor 
perfon he met. Which he did, with fo well-practifed a faga- 
city, as could feldom: be impofed upon. 
‘ If he walked an hour or two upon any occafion, inftead 
‘ of taking a coach or achair, he then cried out, that he had 
‘ earned a fhilling or eighteen-pence, €&c. and had a right to 
¢ do what he pleafed with it. And that conftantly went to the 
€ account of charity.---And to enable him to gratify this dif- 
© pofition, 
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¢ pofition, as occafions offered, he never went abroad with 
¢ out a pocket full of all forts of coins, from a three-penny 
‘ piece toa crown, which he colleéted with fo much care, that 
‘ he never was without a confiderable fund of all the known 
< kinds of current coins.’ 

Thus, with proper compliments to my lord, ends letter 
the firft. ; , 

The fecond letter begins thus : 

¢ My lord, 

‘ I beg leave to inform you and the public, once for all, 
¢ that my purpofe is, to convey thefe epiftolary obfervations, 
¢ without any ae or concluding apologies, And there- 
© fore I proceed to confider your next remark on Swift, which 
© ftands thus, &c.’ 

We take the fanétion of our author to inform our readers, 
that we fhall confider the work before us no longer as an epif- 
tolary performance, but give our extracts as concifely as we 
poffibly can. 7 

It was objected to Swift’s character, that he was open to 
adulation, and could not, or would not, diftinguifh between low 

flattery and juft applaufe. Our author replies, that Swi/?’s 
character was here abfolutely miftook. He hated flattery, but 
was not infenfible to delicate praife: obferving, ¢ that a man, 
¢ who himfelf had fo much delicacy in praifing, muft be fhock- 
‘ ed at any attempts of that kind, which degenerated into grofs 
‘ flattery.’ “To fupport the latter part of this obfervation, fe- 
veral paflages are produced from the Dean’s own writings, and 
from thofe of others to him. To juftify his delicacy in com- 
plimenting others, the following anecdote takes place. 
¢ When Lord Carteret was lord lieutenant of Ireland, Swift 
happened to have a little difpute with him about the griev- 
ances that kingdom fuffered from England, and the folly and 
nonfenfe of their government in that refpect (for he {pared 
no hard words upon that occafion): the lord lieutenant re- 
plied with a maftery and ftrength of reafon for which he is 
fo diftinguifhed ; and which Swift not well liking at that 
* time, cried out in a violent paffion, ‘* What the vengeance 
** brought you among us; get you gone, get you gone; pray 
$* God almighty fend us our boobies back again.” 

Swift's fuperiority to envy is the firft remark in letter ITT. 
That this did not arife from the Dean’s priding himfelf in fu- 
perior talents, our author gives the following inftances. “That 
he owned Pope much his fuperior in epic-poetry ; Lord Oxford ' 
fuch in politics ; (a fcience however on which he valued 
¢ himfelf not a little’) and Gay in paftoral poetry. We are 
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told too, that Swift loved merit wherever he found it, and 
never feemed more delighted, than when he could draw it 
out of objcurity into an advantageous light, and exalt it 
there.---* He made,’ fays our author, ‘ lord Oxford, in the 
¢ heighth of his glory, walk with his treafurer’s ftatf from 
¢ room to room through his own levy, enquiring which was 
¢ Dr. Parnelle; in order to introduce himfelf to him, and beg 
© the honour of his acquaintance: which he did in the moft 
¢ courteous and obliging manner.’ It feems, ¢ my Lord Oxford 
‘ had defired Swift to introduce Dr. Parnelle to him, which 
© he refufed upon this principle; that a man of genius was a 
¢ charaéter fuperior to that of a lord in high ftation: and 
© therefore obliged my lord to introduce himielf.’ 

Somewhat further in this letter we are informed, that Swift, 
fo far from envying men of genius, could live well with them, 
and even exert in their favour the intereft he had at that time 5 
that ‘ upon the change of the miniftry [whig-miniftry in the 
‘ latter part of Queen Anne's time] a report prevailed, that 
© Mr. Congreve would be turned out of his employment: upon 
< which Swift immediately applied himfelf to my lord trea~ 
¢ furer: told him the report, and added, that a hair of Mr. 
© Congreve’s head muft not be touched. To which my lord 
© replied: My good doftor, could you think me capable of hurting 
© aman of genius? No,no, Non, tam adver{us, equos Tyria fal 
© jungit ab urbe.’ 

The fourth letter of this worthy author touches upon a point 
very material to the reputation of the deceafed Dean. The 
Dean’s levities, excufeable, poffibly, in a layman, have laid 
him open to the cenfures of many. The motives of a man 
of his caft of genius to come into the church, and his conduct 
after he had come into it, have been the fubjeéts of common 
canvafs. My lord Orrery was ‘ induced to think that he entered 
into orders more from private and fixed refolution, than from 
abfolute choice: be that as it may, he performed the duties of 
the church with great punétuality, and a decent degree of devo- 
tion. He read prayers rather in a firong nervous voice, than 
in a graceful manner ; and altho’ he bas been often accufed of 
irreligion, nothing of that kind appeared in his converfation or 
behaviour.’ 

Our author inclines to my lord’s opinion as to Swift’s mo- 
tivcs to taking orders ; e‘pecially as his lordfhip continues ta 
obferve, that Swift's caf? of mind induced him to {peak and 
think more of politics thanreligion: but throws ina doubt (which 
may however be cafily cleared up) whether Swift's refufal of 
a commiffion for ¢aptain of horfe, offered to him by King 
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William, does not argue his religious inclination to the 
? | 
— the Dean’s conduct, when in orders, and to refute the 
objections made to his religious character, as an ecclefiaftic, 
we have the following anecdvtes. 

© Sdift frequently took occafion to declare, that there was 

‘ a time when his mind was wholly bent upon excelling in his 
‘ profeflion. He hoped, he faid, that by diligence and con- 
‘ ftant application, and practice, he might. arrive to fuch a 
‘© degree of reputation in it, as that a queftion might now and 
then be afked the fexton on a funday morning, Pray, does 
the doctor preach to-day? He then added, with a figh, that 
unhappily this purpofe was foon overthrown. — 
« He was appointed to folicit the Engli/fh miniftry, upon the 
affair of firft-fruits and twentieths ; which Queen Anne’s 
bounty afterwards beftowed upon the church. And in the 
courfe of that folicitation, fell into fome degree of confidence 
with my lord Oxford; who told him that their (the then 
miniftry’s) intentions were truly national and honeft, but 
their ftate uncertain. That if he would ftay, and take his 
chance with them, he fhould fare as they did. He added; 
that from that day to this, his head had been taken up by 
curfed politics; to the utter neglect of his profeffion as a 
clergyman, Or, if he did fometimes endeavour to exert 
himfelf in the pulpit, he could never rife higher than preach- 
ing pamphlets. ‘This naturally’ (fays our author) * accounts 
© for that caft of mind, which turned his thoughts more to 
‘ political than religious fubjects.’ 

As to the Dean’s religion, our author affirms, from his own 
knowledge, ‘ that his faying grace, both before and after 
‘ meat, was very remarkable. It was always in the feweft 
words that could be uttered on the occafion, but with an em- 
phafis and fervor, which every one around him faw.and felt ; 
and with his hands clafped into one another, and lifted upto 
his breaft, but never higher.’ 

The charge againft the Dean of irreligion, or, at leaft, want 
of decent gravity in fome of his works, our author imputes to 
this; * that there was no vice in the world he fo much abhor- 
red as hypocrify: and of confequence nothing he dreaded 
fo much, as to be fufpected of it. This naturally led to 
make him verge fometimes too much to the other extreme: 
and made him often conceal his piety with more care than 
others take to conceal their vices.’ The worthy Dr. Delany, 
whom we look upon IN THE SAME RESPECTABLE LIGHTS 
AS WE DO UPON OUR AUTHOR, lived fix months in the Dean’s 
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houfe, before he knew of his family devotion; but found, that 
the Dean had always his fervants to attend his nightly devo- 
tions, upon a fignal no more particular to vifitants, than that 
of the ftriking of a clock. It is, however, the with of our 
author, that the Dean’s difguft to hypocrify had been reftrained 
from the leaft appearance of evil. 

This letter, {o important to Swift's pofthumous reputation, 
concludes with the following poft{cript. 

© My lord, - ; 
© After a good deal of meditation upon Swift’s character, 
as a man of true religion, I think I have found out one 
proof of it, fo clear, and inconteftable, as may well fuper« 
fede the neceffity of any other. 
© His cathedral of St. Patrick’s is the only church in that 
city, wherein the primitive practice of receiving the facra- 
ment every lord’s day, was renewed, and is ftill continued. 
And to the beft of my remembrance, and belief, renewed in 
his time. At leaft, as he was ordinary there, it could not 
be continued without his confent. And it is moft certain 
that he conftantly attended that holy-office, confecrated and 
adminiftred the facrament, in perfon.’ [This we know not 
what to make of, in a proteftant country]. * Nor do I believe 
¢ he ever once failed to do fo when it was in his power. I 
¢ mean when he was not either fick, or abfent at: too great a 
© diftance. 

The chief fubject in letter V, is the affair of the amiable, 
but unhappy Stella : No part of Swft’s conduét bears harder 
upon his character than this. She was the woman of his deli« 
berate choice, and (if he had any) of his affections ; § a wo- 
¢ man, (fays our author) who would have done honour to 
* the choice of the greateft prince upon earth.’ Wee find it thus 
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_ accounted for in the piece before us. 


Swift * was in debt, and Mrs. ‘fohnfton’s fortune fmall : 
* he could not, in thofe cirumftances, live up to the dignity 
of his ftation. Nor would his honour allow him to run the 
leaft rifque of hurting her fortune; and therefore, he chofe 
rather to lie by, and fave, ’til] he had wherewithall to enable 
him to appear as he ought. And this alfo I take to be the 
true caufe of his abftaining (as undoubtedly he did) from all 
marital commerce with that lady for a confiderable time; 
to prevent the encreafe of a family under fuch circumftan- 
ces. 
‘ The Dean’s difappointments, death of friends, and total 
overthrow of all his ambitious profpects, foured his temper. 
This gave Stel/a inexpreffible uneafinefs : and I well knew a 
* friend 
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© friend to whom fhe opened herfelf upon that head ; declaring 
¢ that the Dean’s temper was {0 altered, and his attention to 
< money fo increafed ; (probably increafed by his follicitude to 
© {ave for her fake) her own health at the fame time gradually 
« impaired ; that fhe could not take upon herfelf the care of 
‘ his houfe and ceconomy : and therefore refufed to be publicly 
¢ owned for his wife, as he earneftly defired fhe fhould: It 
« was then fhe faid, too late; and therefore better that they 
‘ fhould live on, as they had hitherto done.’ 

Not long after this, came out the poem of Cadenus and 
Vaneffa, which made the Dean’s commerce with that lady 
fufficiently public. Swift and Stella were both greatly, but 
differently, fhock’d: * The Dean made a tour to the fouth 
¢ of Ireland, for about two months, to diffipate his thoughts, 
¢ and give place to obloquy: and Stella retired to the 
‘ houfe of a chearful, generous good-natured friend of the 
¢ Dean’s, whom fhe alfo much loved and honoured.’ Here the 
following accident call’d for all the temper and prefence of 
mind this unhappy lady was miftrefs of. 

—‘ It happened one day, that fome gentlemen dropt in 
* to dinner, who were ftrangers to Stella’s fituation. And 
‘as the poem of Cadenus and Vanejfa was the general 
‘ topic of converfation, one of them faid, furely that Va- 
© neffa muft be an extraordinary woman that could infpire 
‘ the Dean to write fo finely upom her. Mrs. ‘fobn/fon 
‘ fmiled, and anfwered, that fhe thought that point not quite 
“© fo clear ; for it was well known, the Bien could write finely 
© upon a broomftick.’ By this account then it appears, that 
the beft defence of Swift’s barbarity to Stella’s perfon, was 
owing to confummate tendernefs to her fortune. Our au- 
thor is equitable enough to condemn his friend on this {core ; 
and employs great part of the next letter in lamenting over the 
dean’s miffaken conduét. 

Prejudiced as we are in favour of poor Stella, we cannot 
avoid extracting the following charming lines which our au- 
thor has oblig’d us with, as paffing for the performance of that 


engaging woman ; whofe wit was equal to the reft of her ac- 
complifhments. 


JEALousy. 
* Othield me from his rage, celeftial pow’rs, 
* This tyrant, that imbitters all my hours! 
' Ah, Love, you've poorly play’d the hero’s part, 
‘-You conquer'd, but you can’t defend my heart. 
* When firit I bent beneath your gentle reign, 
* Ithought this monfter banith’d from your train : 
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But you would raife him, to fupport your throne, 
And now, he claims your empire, as his own, 

Or tell me, tyrants, have you both agreed, 

That where one reigns, the other fhall fucceed ? 


Good God! fuch a woman as this to be deferted! by Swz/t 
to be deferted ! 

Our author begins his feventh letter, with a pofitive denial 
that Swift’s refentment. of his fifter’s marying a tradefman 
ought to be put to the fcore of his pride. He affirms it front 
perfonal objections to the man; and urges, that his allowing 
his fifter a penfion when fhe became a widow, ‘ is a clear de 
‘ monftration, that his refentment was neither immortal, nor 
* invincible.’ 

Swift's filial piety is infifted on ; as he frequently went to 
England to vifit his mother, and allowed her a confiderable 
penfion. His fondnefs for low company, and ale-houle lodg- 
ing and entertainment are given up; and our author, ve 
‘ullly, cenfures the filthy ideas and indecent expreffions, fo fre- 
quently to be met with in Swift’s works ; contefling, ‘ that 
© Swift could never keep his ftile clear of offence, when 
‘ a temptation of wit came in his way.’ He obferves too, 
‘ that the defilement became much more confpicuous, upon 
¢ his return from his firft long vifit to, Mr. Pope ;’ and affures 
us that Swift’s converfation was much more delicate and 
chafte, than his writings. We-find nothing in our author ne- 
ceflary to extract, till we come to letter X. in which Swif?’s 
connections with Vaneffa are infifted upon to be no ways 
injurious to the Dean’s moral character. Our author addrefles 
Lerd Orrery with great warmth, for aflerting * that the 
‘ Dean taught Vaneffa, That vice, as foon as it defied fhame, 
* was immediately changed into virtue. That vulgar forms 
* were not binding upon choice fpirits, to whom either the 
* writings, or the perfons of men of wit were acceptable.’ 
Our author denies the charge: he conceives Vaneffa to 
have been, not an abandon’d woman, but only * a woman 
* unhappily intoxicated with love ;’ endeavours to prove that 
this love was never carried on by a commerce of more confe- 
quence than chit-chat and letters: and produces fome ar- 
guments on this fcore, the ftrongeft of which appears to us in 
the following ungenerous anecdote. 

‘ Vaneffa ordered, in her laft will that the poem of Ca- 
denus and Vaneffa fhould be publifhed: (it had other- 
wife perhaps never feen the light) together with all the let:ers 
that pafied between them. Dr. Berkey, one of her exe- 
cutors, perufed thefe letters carefully, in order to fulfil: the 
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& will of his benefaétrefs ; but fourid, upon examination, (as 
‘he frequently aflured me) that they contained nothing, 
¢ which would either do honour to her charaéter, or bring the 
© Jeaft reflection upon Cadenus. His letters contain nothing 
£ but civil compliments, excufes, and apologies, and thanks 
¢ forlittle prefents, &c. whereas, Hers indicated all the warmth 
‘ and violence, of the ftrongeft love-paffion; but net the 
‘ Jeaft hint of a criminal commerce between them, in the 
© jetters of either; which it was fcarce poffible to avoid, in 
« fo long an intercourfe, had there been any juft foundation 
© for it. 

¢ Why the fhould defire that poem, and thofe letters to be 
© publifhed, hath never yet been explained, with any appear- 
‘ ance of probability. Nor is there, that I know of, any 
© ground for a rational conjecture upon that point, other 
: Shan this; that fhe certainly gave herfelf up (as Ariadne 
* did) to Bacchus, from the day that fhe was deferted. And 
¢ that intoxication, in confli& with many other tuthults in her 
* breaft, and perhaps in conjunétion with fome infirmity in 
© her head, might eafily be conceived capable of producing 
* many effects not otherwife to be accounted for.’ 

Poor Vaneffa! was it for this thou doatedff on a gown,! 
muft every weaknefs of thine be drag’d to common view, to 
{creen a deferter! a double deferter! a deferter of one * whofe 
chara¢ter never fell under the Jafh that thine has done ! 

If the author of the piece before us will admit the juftice 
we have hitherto done to his performance, as an apology for 
taking the fame freedoms with him, as he had done with 
lord Orrery, he will forgive the following remarks upon this 
part of his work. 

You affirm, Sir, in defence of Swift againft my lord’s charge, 
that Vaneffa was ne abandon’d woman ; here, you affert that 
fhe was a drunkard: and if fhe did not die fo, was fuch, or 
elie mad, when fhe made her will. Allow what you fay to 
be faé&t: what made this Ariadne give up herfelf to Bacchus ? 
Herdeferter, At what time did the begin to give herfelf up to 
Bacchus? Not ’till * the day that fhe was deferted.’ What in- 
fpired her with love? The inftructions of this gowned deferter. 


His leffons found the weakeft part, 
Aim’d at the head, but reach’d the heart. 


Cad. and Vax. 


When their epiftolary correfpondence was broke open * Hers 
* indicated all the warmth, and violence, of the ftrorgeft love- 


; * Stella. 
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* pafftori ; His, but civil compliments, excufesy and apologies? 
Yes, Sir, they contained alfo, as you add, ‘ thanks for little 
* prefents.’ “Permit us, Sir; what would you think of a man, 
({uppofing him no ecclefiaftic) that could infinuate himfelf 
into a woman’s affections, maintain a correfpondence, on her 
fide animated with ¢ all the warmth and violence of the 
* ftronceft love-paffion,’ on his, with dead, civil compliments, 
excufes, and apologies; and yet be mean enough to lay 
himfelf under the obligation of THANKING HER FOR SMALL 
PRESENTS? Suppofing him an ecclefiaftic, a disnified eccle- 
fiaftic; if he could not, in character, return her vzolence of 
paffis», he ought not to have cherifhed it by a continued cor- 
reipondence; much lefs have accepted fuch prefents, as he 
knew proceeded from her tendernefs° to him. In truth, the 
excu‘e you offer, appears to be his crime, and fets the Dean 
‘much lower in our opinion, than if human frailty of a certain 
kind had got the better of, what feems to us, rank pride, mean 
avarice, and deliberate enfnarement. 

If we have your pardon, Sir, we beg leave to return to your 

erformance. 

In letter XI. our author is chiefly engaged with lord Orrery’s 
account of Swft’s feraghe. ‘The Earl had mentioned, in one 
of his letters to his fon, ¢ the command which Swift had over 
¢ albhis females: you would have fmiled,’ fays his lordfhip, 
© to have found his houfe a conftant feraglio of very virtuous 
* women, who attended him from morning to night, with an 
* obedience, an awe, and an affiduity, that are feldom paid to 
© the richeft, or the moft powerful lovers: no, not even to 
¢ the Grand Signior himfeif.’ 

In reply, our author takes the following freedom with his 
Jordfhip, ‘ This paragraph, my lord, feems to be written in 
¢ the ftile of aman, who knew what he faid to be truth: 
« which yet, moft certainly was not, could not, be your cafe: 
¢ and therefore I conclude you wrote it in the ftile in which 
« ic was delivered to you, by your monftrous informers. 

‘ My lord, the intercourfe, in which my ftation engaged 
‘ me, for many years, with the Dean; my Jong intimacy 
* with his moft intimate friends, and the frequent vilits to him, 
* which my love and gratitude exacted ; enable me to aflure 
* your lordfhip and the world, (as Ido in the moft fincere 
¢ and folemn manner) that nothing ever was more falfe, than 
* the informations you received upon this point. And that 
* in fact, females were rarely admitted into his houfe : and 
never came thither, but upon very particular invitations: 
© not excepting even Mrs. Fobn/fon.’ 
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We find; fomewhat after the above, his lordihip’s affertion 


turn’d into fpirited, pointed ridicule. 
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© And yet, my lord, as the honour I bear you, ftrongly in- 
clines me to aflent to your pofitions, where-ever 1 can ; 
I muft own, that if keeping a great number, and variety of 
profefled nominal miftrefies, conftitutes the complete idea of 
a feraglio, Swift kept a greater, and much more extended 
feraglio, than the Grand Signior. And I have had the ho- 
nour, to be admitted, (more than once) to bear him com- 
pany in his vifits tothem. Butthis, I mutt add, in fupport 
to the credit of your judgment of his conftitution, that his 
vifits were always by day light: And for the moft part, in the 
moft open and public parts of the city. But yet, truth eb- 
liges me to own, that he alfo vifited fome of them, even 
inby-allies, and under arches ; (places of long fufpected fame. ) 
¢ Let me add, that he kept ftrictly to that Turki) principle 
of honouring none but fuch as were bred up, and occupied 
in fome laudable employment. One of thefe miftrelies fold 
plumbs ; another, hob-nails ; a third, tapes; a fourth, gin- 
ger-bread ; a fifth, knitted ; a fixth, darned ftockings; and 
a feventh, cobbled fhoes: And fo on.— 

¢ One of thefe miftrefles wanted an eye: another, a nofe: 
a third, an arm: a fourth, a foot: a fifth, had all the at- 
tractions of Agna’s Pollipus: and a fixth, more than all 
thofe of Z/op’s bump: and all of them, as old, at leaft, as 
fome of Lours the X1Vth’s miftrefies; and many of them, 
(for I muft own he had many) much older. He faluted them 
with all becoming kindnefs: afked them how they did, how 
they throve: what ftock they had, &c. And as miftre‘les, 
all the world owns, are expentive things, it is certain he 
never faw his, but to his coft. If any of their wares were 
fuch as he could poffibly make ufe of, or pretend to make 
ufe of, he always bought fome: And paid for every ha!f- 
penny-worth, at leaft fixpence: and for every penny-worth, 
a fhilling. If their faleables were of another nature, he 
added fomething to their ftock: with firict charges of ins 
duftry, and honefty.’ 

A note here, has felected from one of the Dean’s letters to 


Dr. Sheridan, the names that are to be adJed to STELLA 
and VANESSA, viz: CANCERINA, StTuMPA, Nympua, 
PULLAGOWNA, FRITERILLA, Fora, STUMPANTHA. 


This letter concludes with an incident that befell the Dean 


at Carbery Racks. 
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* His curiofity carried him to the brink of this dreadful pre- 
cipice, and not content with what information his eyes 
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* could give him, as he ftood over it, he ftretched himfelf for- 
* ward athis full length upon the rock, to furvey it with more 
‘ advantage. And attempting to rife up again, when his 
€ curiofity was as well fatisfied as it could; he found, as he 
* told me, (for I had it from his own mouth) that he loft 
* ground, which obliged him to call, in great terror, to his 
* fervants who attended him, (for he never travelled, or even 
* rode vut without two attendants) to drag him back by the 
* heels: which they did, with fufficient ificulty, and fome 
* hazard.’ 

Letter XII treats chiefly of the caufes of the Dean’s decay 
in intelleéts, by fome too rafhly, perhaps, attributed chiefly 
to divine-judgment. 

The firft our author thinks, was * his deteftible maxim of 
© vive la Bagatelle.’ This induced him to write upon fubjects 
much beneath his genius and character, and injured both. 
The fecond (and moft probable) ¢ was that fournefs of temper 
‘ which his difappointments firft created in him, and the in- 
‘¢ dulgenceof his paflions perpetually encreafed.— 
¢ Thefe infelicities of temper were remarkably augmented 
after the death of Mrs. ‘fohbnffon, whofe cordial friend- 
fhip, fweet temper, and lenient advice, poured balm and 
healing into his blood; and kept his fpirits in fome tem- 
perament : But as foon as he was deprived of that medicine 
of life, his blood boiled, fretted and fermented beyond all 
‘ bounds. And his reafon gradually fubfided, as his paffions 
« became predominant.’ . This, tho’ poffibly, no divine-ju- 
dicial punifhment upon Swift, was a phyfical-one, and onc 
that he richly deferved. He was juftly deprived of what he 
had deferted ; the only probable compofer of a temper fe 
particular as his. 

At this time, we are told, avarice bore that fway over the 
poor Dean, that he would not compliment his beft friends with 
even abottle of wine, when they came to mitigate his infir- 
mities. Upon which no one can wonder that fuch morofene(s 
drove them from him. Thus (as our author pertinently ob- 
ferves) * His paffions, impaired his memory, and his folitude 
« unfurnifhed it.’ 

Atthis time alfo, he was pofitive againft wearing fpectacles ; 
and as refolute to perfeverein prepofterous exercife, againft 
the advice of his friendly phyfictans. Thus the Jdioti/m of 
this great man may be accounted for, from caufes much fhort 
of the immediate hand of God. In his glimmerings of ex- 
pitting reafon, he begged his head might be trepanned and the 
water taken out, © but the phyficians paid no regard to his © 
 judg- 
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¢ judgment.’ However, upon opening his head after his 
death, ‘his brain was found remarkably loaded with water. 

Letter XIII is chiefly taken up about Swift's voyage to the 
Houybubms, which our author cenfures with no more free- 
dom than it deferves. He is particularly furprifed that the 
Dean could ever draw fo foul a picture of human nature ; ef- 
pecially, as, in the poftcript to this letter, the Dean’s perfonal 

neatnefs is thus defcribed. 

‘ —He was inhis perfon, one of thecleaneft men that ever 
‘ lived ; cleanly in every character and circumftance of that 
© perfonal virtue, to the utmoft exactnefs, and even feminine 
* nicety. 

‘ His hands were not only wafhed, as thofe of other men, 

‘ with the utmoft care, but his nails were kept pared to the 
§ quick, to guard againft the leaft appearance of a {peck upon 
‘them. And ashe walked much, he rarely drefled him(elf, 
without a bafon of water by his fide, in which he dipt a 
© towel, and cleanfed his feet with the utmoft exactnefs, 

‘ He was not not only remarkably cleanly, in his own per- 

‘ fon, but alfo a great, conftant, and earneft recommender of 
itto others: particularly to the ladies of his acquaintance. 

: No queftion oftner recurred to his acquaintance of 
© the other fex, than this, “* Why do not you exercife? Why 
& do not you exercife? You ladies pique ycurfelves upon no- 
“¢ thing more, than an exact cleanlinefs, and its confequence, 
<< fweetnefs; and nothing can be wifer or better judged than 
“© your doing fo. But why will you not ufe the means, the 
‘< proper means, to thofe defirable ends ? Upon my confcience, 
“* if you do not exercife, you cannot have the benefit, or ad- 
‘¢ vantage of either.” 

After this letter the author gives us unconnected, but very 
pertinent, memoirs of this celebrated man. We fhall convey 
them in the fame manner to our readers, felecting fuch only as 
may moft ferve to do juftice to the character of SwyFT, the cu- 
riolity of our readers, and the merit of our author. 

Swift’s way of entertaining his friends was very fingular ; 
* it was, rather to affect a kind of reluctance, and fear of his 
* being devoured by their eating and drinking with him.’ Lord 
Orrery, in this refpeét, gives Pope infinitely the preference 
to Swift; and yet our author tells us, from the account he 
had from the Dean, of the manner of living at Mr. Pope’s, 
* That there never was more than one pint of wine called for 
* at night, among four of them; of which Mr. Pope hav- 

, ‘ ing drank one or two little glafles, got up, and going to bed, 
called to them, * Well, gentlemen, I with you a good night ; 
§ Tleave you toyour wine.” Horace and his cotemporaries 
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would have had but a poor opinion of Pope's entertainment, 
ii it always was as fcanty as this. 

"Twas Swift's humour, * when thofe perfons which he 
¢ diftinguifhed in a particular manner, as lady Eu/ffacey Mrs. 
‘© Moore, &c. invited themfelves to dine with him, (which 
‘ they muft do or want a dinner for him) to advance to the 
cook money enough to buy adinner at a certain rate foreach ; 
not exceeding one fhilling a head: and would contend hard, 
that no more than fixpence fhould be allowed for the brat ; fo 
he calledlady Ewflace’s daughter, now Mrs. Tackell” That 
the Dean’s table was neither very plentiful or open, appears from 
feveral epigrams wrote upon the tubject. 

Swift was thought to be paffionate and churlifh to his do- 
meftics: our author affirms he was fo only in appearance, 
He allowed his fervants beard-wages at the higheit rate then 
known, which was four fhillings a week. And if he em- 
ployed them about any thing new, or out of the ordinary 
courfe cf their fervice, he always paid them, as he would 
any other perfons, to the full value of their work.’ If this, 
with the fragments of his table, and a livery, could not keep 
them within compas, * it was judged reafon fufficient for dif- 
¢ charging them.’ He paid them intereft for their wages ia 
his hands, when they had faved up a twelvemonth’s, and took 
fingular delight when they kad raifed it toa fum. His old, 
fat, pock-fretten cock, he always called /weet heart. 

¢ Having no fkillin mufick bimeelf, he always advifed with 
¢ perfons that had, before he preferred any man in his choir ; 
© yet he had ear enough, for a moft ridiculous and droll imita- 
* tionof it.’ Of this Suv/t obliged his friends one Sunday even- 
ing, wih an inftance, when our author was in company. ic 
feems, * Tom. Reffeingrave was juft then returned from Jtaly: 
* and Dr. Pratt then provolt of the college, who was not long 
* returned from thence, and was far gone in the /ta/ian tafte, 
¢ had gone that morning to St. Patrick’s, to hear him play a vo- 
© Juntary, and was in high raptures in praife of it. Upon whicn 
© fome of the company wifhed they had heard it; Swift cried 

out, you fhall hear it this minute; Til fing it for you; and 
immediately fung out as ridiculous, and as lively an imita- 
tation of it as ever was heard: full as ridiculous as Ciynch’s 
imitation of an huntiman, and a pack of hounds. Upon 
which the company burit out into a loudpeal of Jauchter ; 
al but one old gentleman, who looked {erious all the ume: 
and being afked how he couid keep h's ccuntenance, very 
gravely anfwered; thathe had heard Mr, Raflengrave him- 
jelf, play it in the morning. 
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« Nothing (fays our author) was ever more critical, or 
‘ con{cientious than Swift was, in promoting the members of 
‘ his choir, according to their merits. An inftance of this 
« Jhad from a perfon prefent when the thing happened. } 

© My lady Carteret, then in Dublin, applied to him,. ia 
© favour of aman who had been warmly recommended to her, 
‘and whom fhe as warmly recommended to him. His an- 
¢ fwer was; . 

<« Upon my confcience, madam, if you had applied to me 
“ fora deanery, or a bifhopric, and it were in my power 
“ to give it, you fhould have it in an inftant. becaufe thofe 
«< are preferments where merit is no way concerned. But in 
<¢ this, madam, my confcience, and my credit interpofe. For 
<¢ this man’s merit is to be broughtto the teft everyday, and how 
“ muft Lappear, either to my own confience or to the eye of 
“‘ the world, if I prefer undeferving perfons to fuch ftations! I 
“ know nothing of mufic, madam; I would not. give a far- 
‘¢ thing for all the mufic in the univerfe. For my own part, 
“ T would rather fay my prayers without it. But as long as 
<¢ is thought by the fkilful, to contribuie to the dignity of 
‘* the public worfhip, by the bleffing of God it fhall never be 
‘* diigraced by me: nor I hope by any of my fucceflors ; as 
“ Jong as this poor opprefled church of Jreland \alts, which 1 
“ think (as things go) cannot be long.” 

When the Dean was applied toin any charity, his anfwer 
was to this effect : 

“¢ You, Sir, declare upon your conf-ience, that the perfon 
“ you now delire to be relieved, isa proper object of chriftian 
*¢ charity. My Deanery is worth feven hundred pounds a 
“* year; your prebend worthtwo ; if you will give two fhil- 
“* lings to this charity, I will give feven ; or any greater fum in 
«¢ the fame proportion.” 

The Dean was very fingular in the article of converfation ; 
‘ in which, he thought, every man has as much right to his 
“ fhare as he had in any other commerce, or tranfaction of life. 
* As much as he had to his fhare of the yictuals at the table.’— 
He charged feveral, particularly Prior, with want of good- 
manners in this point. * Being afked, if he did not think Mr. 
‘ Priora very good companion, he anfwered, ‘* He would cer- 
“* tainly be a very good companion if he were a fair one. 
“© But he leaves no elbow raom for others.” 

© Swift’s own conduct was ftritly conformable to this 
* maxim of his own,’ 

: I never {peak more than one minute at a time; and when that 
* ss done, Iwait at leaf? as long for others, to take up the con- 
4 * vere 
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< werfation: But if they do not think fit to de fo, then I have a 
* right to begin again.’ 

It has by fome been thought, that the Dean’s lending a con- 
fiderable fum of money in {mall portions to neceflitous tradef- 
men, ‘ was calculated to keep up his popularity with the wea~ 
¢ vers,’ But our author affirms that ‘jt was equally open ta 
¢ every trade in the city: and required no other recommen- 
¢ dation, than that of an honeft, and neceffitous induftry.’ 

The Dean was very fingular in his attention to the ftyle of 
every one that preached in his church. 

‘As foon as any one got up into the pulpit, he pulled out 
* his pencil and a piece of paper, and carefully noted every 
‘ wrong pronunciation, or expreffion that fell from him; 
$ whether too hard, or fcholaftic, (and of confequence not 
‘ fufficiently intelligible to a vulgar hearer) or fuch as he 
‘ deemed, in any degree, improper, indecent, flovenly, or 
* mean: and thofe he never iailed to admonith the preacher 
© of, as foon as he came into the chapter-houfe; a conduct, 
¢ (as our author juftly obferves) of great confequence to all 
¢ the preachers tha 
‘ younger fort.’ 

¢ It is much tothe Dean’s honour, that he paid a ftri@, re~ 
‘ ligious attention to the revenues of his Deanery, for the 
* benefit of his fucceflors. — One inftance of this appeared 
* moft remarkably in the great decline, and almoft total decay 
* of his underftanding. 

© He had refolved, many years before, never to renewa 
* certain leafe of Jands belonging to the Deanery, without 
‘ raifing the rent thirty pounds a year. 
¢ The tenant had often applied to him for a renewal upon 
other terms; but to no purpofe. And finding that Swif?’s 
underftanding was in the decay ; and his avarice remarkably 
Oni oop he thought this the proper feafon to make his 
aft effort, for a renewal.’—But ¢ the Dean was immoveable ; 
he refufed a large fine, at a time when he loved money, in- 
comparably beyond any thing elfe in the world! and raifed 
the rent, gs he had long fince refolved to do,’ , 
‘ I vifited him (fays our author) the next day after the re- 
* newal of this leafe. And enquiring after his health, he told me 
$ (ina tone of heavy complaint) that his memory was almoft 
‘ totally gone, and his underftanding going : but that yefterday 
* he had done fomething for the benefit of his fucceflor, he 
* had forgot what; but Dr. Wiljon (who then lived in the 
'§ houfe with him) would tell me. enquired, and was inform- 
$ e8 Of this renewal, as Ihave now related it. st 

Swift's 
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Swift's manner of hiring fervants was as great an oddity as 

he had. ’ 
_ He always afked, whether they underftood the cleaning 
‘ of thoes. Whether they anfwered, that they did or did not, 
¢ he always added, my kitchen-wench hath a {cullion, that 
« does her drudgery ; one conftant bufinefs of my groom, and 
‘ footman, is to clean her fhoes by turns. 

‘ If they ftomached this, he inftantly turned them off ; but 
‘ if they humbly fubmitted he gave them farther hearing. 
‘ (By the way, his cook was his: kitchen-wench. )’ 

‘ The ftyle of his converfation was very much of a piece 
¢ with that of his egy concife, and clear and ftrong.’ 

‘« Being one day at a fheriff’s feaft, who among other togfts 
€ called out to him; Mr. Dean, the trade of Ireland: He an- 
* fwered quick ; Sir, J drink no memories.’ 

‘ He greatly admired the talents of the late Duke of Whar- 
* ton, (as the Duke did his ;) who oneday dining with the Dean, 
¢ and recounting feveral wild frolics. he hadrun thro’; You 
‘ have had your frolics, my lord, fays the Dean ; my lord, let 
¢ merecommend one more to you; take a frolic to be vir- 
© tuous; take my word for it, that one will do you more 
* honour than all the other frolics of your whole life.’— 

The author believes that the Dean’s talent for {peaking was 
fo great, that ‘ it was poffibly one reafon why he never was 
‘ raifed to the houfe of lords.—The general contempt he.had 
* for mankind, would have given him great advantages in 
¢ {peaking in public.’——He would (as 4/cibiades is {aid to have 
been advifed by Secrates) have confidered ‘ his hearers as fo 
¢ many cabbage-ftalks.’— ' 

Swift told a ftory admirably well, but he expected to 
liftened to, tho’ he told them too often. ‘This was the near- 
eft way to his favour. * One day in company with Dr. 
‘ Helfham, who feemed to be fomething abfent when the 
‘ Dean was fpeaking, he ftopt fhort, and cried out; I’d give 
* fifty pounds that you were asgood a liftner as Dr. Delany.’ 

The two laft letters in this volume, contain a review of 
Swift's chara&er, abridged from the feveral preceding letters. 
Our author thinks the many virtues Swift pofleffed * make it 
* matter of amazement, how archbifhop Sharp could be fo 
* impofed upon, as to reprefent him tg the sen under the 
* character of an unchriftian man. It will, however, be 
: fome fatisfaction to thereader, as I doubt not it was rot 
‘ (though no reparation of the injury) to know that the. arch- 
bifhop lived to repent of this injury done to Swift, exprefled 
 §Feat forrow fos it, and defired his forgivenefs.’— 

4 Swift's 
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Swift's * moft obnoxious quality (in our author's opinion) 
at leaft that which moft expofed him tocenfure, was his ut- 
ter neglect of thofe appearances of religion, which he often 
fufpeéted in others, and apprehended might be iufpected in 
himfelf, of hypocrify.’— . : 

‘ This wrong judgment expofed him to all the cenfure he 
¢ underwent on the fcore both of Mrs. ‘Foln/ton, and Vane/- 
© fa; of which I have already faid perhaps more than 
« enough.’—Yes, truly, more than enough to expofe Vaneffa : 
Lefs than enough to juftify Swift. 

The jek’ of Swift’s conduct to Mrs. ‘Fobnfton, our 
author thinks as fingularly remarkable as any part of it. * He 
« fuffered her to difpofe entirely of her own fortune at her 
‘ death, and by her own name; and that to a moft public 
‘ and chriftian charity. Perhaps upon this principle, that as 
© fhe gained no honour by being his wife, he thought it but 
¢ juftice that fhe fhould lofe no property or merit of charity 
© by it.” But juffice} Twas not even an Equivalent to 
what fhe had {uttered by his behaviour. ‘We have fo much 
charity for the Dean, as to believe he thought fo himfelf; and 
that, had he died firit, the bulk of his fortune would have been 
left to Stella, as an attempt towards a reparation. 

The author takes leave of his lordihip in the following 
terms. 
© To fum up all—he lived long an honour to the powers of 
the human mind: and died (as he had lived for fome few 
Jater years) a fad monument of the infirmivies incident to it 
in this houfe of clay: and a melancholy mortifying memento 
to the vanity of the pride of parts.’— 

‘ My lord, when you confider Swif?’s fingular, peculiar, 
and moft variegated vein of wit, always rightly intended 
although not always fo rightly directed) delightful in many 
inftances, and falutary, even where it is moft offenfive ; 
when you confider his ftrict truth, his fortitude in refifting 
oppretiion, and arbitrary power ; his fidelity in friendfhip ; 
his fincere love and zeal for religion ; his uprightnefs in mak- 
ing right refolutions, and his fteadine’s in adhering to them: 
his care of his church, its choir, its ceconomy, and its 
income ; his attention to all thofe that preached in his cathe- 
dral, in order to their amendment in pronunciation and 
ftyle ; as alfo his remarkable attention to the intereft of his 
fucceflors, preferably to his own private emoluments; his 
invincible patriotifm, even to a country which he did not 
“ love; his very various, well devifed, well judged, and exten- 
* five charities, throughout his life ; and his whole fortune (to 
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© fay nothing of his wife’s) conveyed to the fame Chriftian 
¢ purpofes at his death : charities from which he could enjoy 
< no honour, advantage, or fatisfaétion of any kind, in this 
© world: 

‘ When you confider his ironical and humorous, as well 
< as his ferious' fchemes for the promotion of true religion 
‘ and virtue ; his fuccefs in folliciting for the firft-fruits and 
© twentieths, to the unfpeakable benefit of the eftablifhed 
¢ church of Ireland; and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in 
¢ giving occafion to the building of fifty new churches in 
* London : 

‘ All this confidered, the charafter of his life will appear 
¢ like that of his writings; they will both bear to be re-con- 
$ fidered and re-examined with the utmoft attention; and 
* will always difcover new beauties and excellencies, upon 
* every examination. , 

é They will bear to be confidered as the fun, in which the 
‘ brightnefs will hide the blemifhes ; and whenever petulant 
‘ ignorance, pride, malice, malignity, or envy interpofes, to 
¢ cloud or fully his fame, I will take upon me to pronounce, 
* that the eclipfe will not lJaft long.’ 

© To conclude,—no man ever deferved better of any country 
¢ than Swift did of his; a fteady, perfevering, inflexible 
‘ friend; a wife, a watchful, and a faithful counfellor under 
« many fevere trials, and bitter perfecutions, to the manifeft 
‘ hazard, both of his liberty and fortune. 

‘ Helived a bleffing, he died a benefactor, and his name will 
¢ ever live an honour, to Jreland,’ 

Thus concludes our author’s ob/ervations on lord Orrery’s 
remarks: without, either in this, or the laft letter, the com- 
pliments ufually met with at the end of epiftolary addrefles. 

It is but juftice to this performance, to inform our readers, 
that there are many reflections of our author’s, not by us 
quoted, which deferve their perufal. We omitted to extract 
them, for no other reafon than that they would have inter- 
rupted the anecdotes which chiefly let us into Swift's charaéter. 

__The two ORIGINAL PIECES of Swift's, never before pub- 
lifhed, which our author has obliged us with at the end of his 
performance, are; a treatifeon GOOD-MANNERS and Goop- 
BREEDING: and VERSES to a friend who had been much abufed 
in many inveterate libels. 


The firft of thefe the public will hardly queftion to have 
been Swiff’s. It begins thus: 


. © Good manners is the art of making thofe people eafy with 
whom we converfe, | 


© Who- 
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« Whoever makes the feweft perfons uneafy is the beft bred 
in the company. 

¢ As the beft law is founded.upon reafon, fo are the-beft man. 
ners. Andas fome lawyers have introduced unreafonable things 


< into common law ; fo likewife mamy teachers have intro- 


duced abfurd things into common good-manners. 
—-* J infift that good-fenfe is the principal foundation of 
manners: but becaufe the former is a gift which very 
among mankind are poflefled of, therefore all the civi- 
lized nations of the world have agreed upon fixing fome 
rules for common behaviour, beft fuited to their genera} 
cuftoms, or fancies, as,a kind of artificial good fenfe to 
fupply the defects of reafon. Without which, the gentle 
menly part of dunces would be peretually at cuffs, as they 
feldom fail when they happen to Ae drunk, or engaged in 
fquabbles about women, or play, and God be thanked, 
there hardly happens a duel in a year, which may not be im- 
uted to one of thofe three motives. Upon which account 
{ thould be exceedingly forry to find the legiflature make 
any new laws againft the practice of duelling ; becaufe the 
methods are eafy, and many, for a wife man to avoid a 
quarrel] with honour, or engage in it with innocence. And 
I can difcover no political evil in fuffering bullies, fharpers, 
and rakes, to rid the world of each other by a method of 


their own; where the law hath not been able to find an ex- 


pedient. . 

¢ As the common forms of good-manners were intended 
for regulating the conduct of thofe who have weak under- 
ftandings ; fo they have been corrupted by the perfons for 
whofe ufe they were contrived. For thefe people have 
fallen into a needlefs and endlefs way of multiplying cere- 
manies, which have been extremely troublefome to thafe who 
practife them ; and infupportable to every body elfe. 

—* Ihave feen a duchefs fairly knock’d down by the preci- 
pitancy of an officious coxcomb, running to fave her the 
trouble of opening the door. I remember, upon a birth-day, 
at court, a great lady was utterly defperate by a dith of 
fauce let fall by a page directly upon her head-drefs, and 
brocade ; while fhe gave a fudden turn to her elbow upon 
fome point of cesemcny with the perfon who fat next her. 
Monfieur Buys, the Dutch envay, whofe politics and man- 
ners were much of a fize, brought a fon with him, about 
thirteen years old, to a great table at court; the boy and 
his father, whatever they put on their plates, they firft of- 
fered round, in order, to every perfon in the company ; fo 
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¢ that we could not get a minute’s quiet during the whole din- 
© ner. At laft, their two plates happened to encounter, and 
© with fo much violence, that, being china, they broke in twen- 
© ty pieces; and ftained half the company with wet fweet- 


3 

¢ meats and cream.’— 

¢ I remember a paflage my Lord Bolingbroke told me, that 
¢ going to receive Prince Eugene of Savoy at his landing, in 
¢ order to conduét him immediately to the queen ; the prince 
¢ faid, he was much concerned that he could not fee her ma- 
¢ jefty that night ; for Monf. Hoffman (who was then by) had 
‘ ‘affured his highnefs, that he could not be admitted -into her 
‘ prefence with a tied-up periwig: that his equipage was not 
‘ arrived, and that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a 
‘ long one among all his valets and pages. My lord turned the 
matter to a jeft, and brought the prince to her majefty: for 
which he was highly cenfured by the whole tribe of gen- 
tlemen-ufhers : among whom Monf. Hoffman, an old dull 
refident of the emperor’s, had picked up this material point 
of ceremony ; and which, I believe, was the beft lefion he 
had learned in five and twenty years refidence.’ | 
This piece holds a page or two farther. We have given 
enough to fhew that the piece is Swi/t’s; or one as valuable, 
if not more fo, for being fo juft a copy of fo great an original. 

The Verfes to a friend, Sc. we do not think ft to infert 
here ; were it for no other rea2fon, than to excite our readers to 
confult the agreeable performance we have dwelt upon fo 
largely. 

fe diay not, however, be amifs to obferve, that this author 
has omitted one point of decency to his lordfhip, by not putting 
his name to his obfervations, as my lord has done to his 
remarks. P 
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Art. vit. The Immortality of the Soul, a poem. Book. Franj- 
lated from the Latin. 4to. 1s. Owen. 


Laboured preface is prefixed to this tranflation (the third 
we have had from the fame original) which feems to be 
introduced chiefly for the fake of quoting fome paflages from 
an Englifh poem upon the fame fubjeét, written by yhoo 
Davies, attorney-general to Queen Elizabeth, entit'ed, No/ce 
te ipfum 5 or, The Delphic oracle expounded, as a looking-glafs 
Sor the foul*. Thefe paffages our tranflator, not unjuftly, 


* See his life in Mr. Cidder’s lives of the poets. 
thinks 
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thinks analogous to fome in Mr. Brewn’s Latin poem; whe- 
ther the ne at of them here is intended as a compliment. 
or a reflection upon the laft mentioned author, we fhall not 
take upon ourfelves to determine ; but be content with fubmit- | 
ting to our readers an extract from this tranflation, correfpor- 
ding with thofe we gave from the former ones + ; tho’ it may 
not be amifs to premife, that the tranflator’s profefled atten 
tion to render his Engli/h verfion nearly equal in the number. 
of lines to thofe in the Latin copy, may have fometimes ob- 
fcured his fenfe, as well as injured the harmony of his vers 
fification. 


If fkill’d celeftial motions how to folve, 

How the Suge planets round the fun revolve ; 

Thro’ the vaft void to trace the comets line, 

Where other funs on other planets fhine ; 

Is not this high, this heav’n-pervading mind, 

Come down from heav'n, for heav'n again defign'd? 
Plain in thefe efforts of the mind to jee 

A force innate, from dregs material free : 

Self-confeious will too, love and hatred fhown, 

Fear, hope, joy, grief, are plainly all her own; 

No /umpi/a properties ; fhe can compare, 

Or fep’rate things, by merely mental care ; 

Can gather fant truths, and re-unite 

The {catter’d portions in one friendly light: 

Draw hence the cau/e of things, and the defign ; 

And, in fair order, arts with arts combine: 

More near to truth /7// rifing and more near, 

Till the whole cautal /eries appear ; 

The chain defcending from th’Almighty’s throne, 

From heav'n to earth---7deas too ber own 

She can infpect, aud inward notice take 

Whence, how, they rife,---and almoft Anow her make, 

Is pow'r corporeal uch? Machines, do they 

Know their own /rength, or on what food to prey ? 
Ceafe then to wonder, when the body’s gone, 

That /iving mind continues to Jive on. 

What death, I rather wonder, with what darts, 

Can e’er deftroy it, fince it has no parts ; 

It cannot perith by external blow; 

Icis the mover of it/el/f, we know ; 

And that which motion to itfelf can give, 

Leaves not itfelf—it muft for ever /ive. TY 


t In the Review for lat March, p. 218. 
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Montuty Catatocue for July, 1754 
MiscELLANEOUS. 


1. IBERTY, in two parts. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bouquet. 

] y The firf part contains a defence of religious liberty, 
againft the encroachments and impofitions of popery: in the 
fecond, the author afferts the principles of whiggifm ; but tho 
his fentiments are, in general, pretty juft, yet he writes in a 
manner fo rambling, and ftile fo unpolifhed, that we cannot 
but difmifs him without further compliment on his perfor- 
mance. 

II. 4 Letter from a Clergyman, giving his reafons for refufing 
to adminifter baptifm in private, by the public form; as de- 
fired by a gentleman of his parifh. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths, 

Thofe who defire to be furnifhed with arguments, againft 
the practice here juftly condemned, will, we believe, meet with 
every thing in this pamphlet that can be. urged on the fubject, 
on the negative fide, both from law and from confcience; the 
pious author appearing to us, to have amply confidered, and 
worthily determined, with regard to his own condudt, in this 
branch of his function. 

Ill. The Mafon’s Creed. ‘To which is fubjoined, a curious 
letter, written by Mr. Locke, author of the Effay on under- 
fianding. 4to. 6d. Owen. 

On this occafion we can only repeat what we have formerly 
confefied, viz. That we are not initiated into the myfteries of 
mafonry. 

IV. Memoirs of the Count du Beauval, including fome cu- 
rious particulars relating to the dukes of Wharton and Ormond, 
during their exiles. With anecdotes of feveral other illuftri- 
ous and unfortunate noblemen of the prefent age. Tranflated 
from the French of the Marquis d’ Argens, author of the Fewyb 
Letters. By Mr. Derrick. 12mo. 38. Cooper. P. 

The value of memoirs of this ftamp is pretty well known. 
Thefe, however, are far from being the worft of the kind. 
The ttile is eafy ; but the particulars relating to the two Dukes 
not over curious, 

V. The Hiftory of the Moravians, from their firft fettlement 
at Hernhaag, in the county of Budingen, down to the prefent 
time; with a view chiefly to their political intricues. Colleét- 
-ed from the public aéts of Budingen, and from ochei authentic 
vouchers, all along accompanicd with the neceflary illuftra- 
tations and remarks. The whole intended to give the world 
fome knowledge of the extraordinary fyftem of the Meravians, 
and 
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and to fhew how it may affeé&t both the religious and civil 
interefts of the ftate. Tranflated from the German. 8vo. 2s. 


Robinfon. 
The Meravian policy (at leaft that of the leading-men) does 
not appear from this piece much to their credit. perfor- 


mance, however, is fo dry, fo barren, and fo tedious, that, 
from experience, we forewarn fuch as intend to read it, to fet 
out with a good ftock of patience. Fr. 

VI. Critical, biftorical, and explanatory notes on Shakefpeare, 
with emendations of the text and metre. By Zachary Grey, 
L. L. D. In two volumes. 8vo. 10s. Manby. 

This work mutt have ftood the author in a great deal of time 
and pains. * I have,’ fays he in his preface, ‘ with tolerable 
“ care collated the two firft folio editions of 1623, and 4632, 
« efpecially the latter, with Mr. Theebald’s, Sir Thomas Han- 
© mer’s, and Mr. Warburton’s (whofe text I have generally 
¢ made ufe of ): by which, I think, it will appear, that there 
< are many alterations for the worfe, in thefe modern editions, 
< I have read over the works of Chaucer, Skelton, and Spencer, 
© and have endeavoured to point out thofe paflages, which 
© Shakefpeare probably borrowed from thence, arid to fhew what 
© things have been copied from him by the dramatic writers, 
© who lived in or near his own time. 

« f have compared his hifforical plays with thofe hiffories, 
© from whence he certainly took them, and find him ufually 
¢ very exact, (fome few points of chronology excepted). The 
* emendations which I have attempted in the text, are put in 
© the way of guere; and I have not taken upon me dogmati- 
© cally to aflert any thing, without a fuffictent warrant for fo 
< doing.” 

What extraordinary advantage has accrued to Shake/peare 
from fo much affiduity, we muft leave to be determined by 
teaders of greater critical acumen: not being able, upon 
perufal of the work, to find it out ourfelves. P 

AsTRONOMICAL, 

VII. An Idea of the Material Univerfe, deduced from a fur- 
vey of the folar fyftem. By fames Fergufon. 8vo. 1s. Printed 
for the Author. 

Mr. Fergufon fuppofes, with moft modern aftronomers, that 
the fixed ftars are funs, having planets and comets moving round 
them ; but as we gave a fuccinét account of a treatife on the 
fame fubject, written by Mr. Wright, it will be fufficient for us 
to refer the reader thither, Mr. Wright having carried this 
thought much farther than our author. See Review, vol. III, 


page 216. B. 





